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Versatile new projector shows 


or slides—adapts 


From the makers of Filmosound, here’s the latest exam- 
ple of audio-visual versatility — Bell & Howell’s new Spe- 
cialist multi-purpose projector. Use it in four ways: for 
filmstrips (single or double frame) or 2x2 slides (manual 
or semi-automatic). Use it with sound as well! The new 
Specialist unit fits easily into the DuKane Recordmaster 
case for sound slides or filmstrips. 


Exclusive wind tunnel action keeps the “Multi- 
Purpose” cooler than any other projector of its type. An- 
other exclusive feature: a film take-up chamber that rolls 


Exclusive airflow case: the key to wind tunnel cooling—air is drawn 
through the bottom by a 5” fan, greatly reducing temperatures. This 
advanced design protects film and assures comfortable operation. 
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filmstrips 


quickly to sound! 


your film neatly, keeps it safe from dust and scratches. 


See it in action! This new Specialist model (only 
$94.95) is now being shown by Bell & Howell audio-visual 
dealers throughout the U.S. For further information and 
name of your nearest dealer, write Bell & Howell, 7166 


McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 
‘ee 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Bell ¢« Howell 


Selectron changer (optional) for semi-automatic showing—a handy tray 
loading unit for 2x2 slides. Once you've filed your slides in the 30- 
slide Selectrays, they’ll be safely stored, indexed and ready for use. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


How many uses of cotton can you think of? Think hard—because there 
are actually over 10,000 of them! To bring this vital, versatile fiber 
from field to your favorite store requires the efforts of more than 10 
million people — and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


America’s cotton is grown over a vast 
region that covers parts of 20 states and 
one-fourth our land area! Much cotton 
is still picked by hand, although ma- 
chines like this are becoming common. 


Ginned cotton, now in 500-pound bales, 


is loadec into boxcars and shipped to 
mills where the fiber is spun into thread 
or yarn. Railroads may carry the cotton 
once again before it is woven into cloth. 


First stop is the cotton gin, where in- 
genious machinery draws the fibers 
through tiny openings, removing the 
seeds. Seeds are later used to make oil, 
feed and fertilizer. 


Batiste, organdy and voile are some of 
the fine, lightweight fabrics now made 
from cotton. But it also has many un- 
usual uses. For instance, our “paper” 
money is really 75% cotton! 


Tying together the growing, weaving and marketing of this great com- 
modity is the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart 
of that system is our railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than 
any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 25. 


Contributors to This Issue 


Leo J. Hertzel 


Mr. Hertzel has taught in both Catholic 
and other colleges. A frequent contribu- 
tor to our book review pages, he writes 
that he expects his present contribution 
to stir up a bit of reaction, but that it 
seems that open discussion on such topics 
is a very healthy thing. 


Sister Mary Esperance, B.V.M., M.A. 


Sister Esperance has taught high school 
subjects, always including English, for 
the past thirty years. She holds a B.A. 
from Creighton University and an M.A. 
from the University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. Sister has a manuscript of her 
method of teaching creative writing in 
the hands of a book publisher. “One 
teacher who uses my technique and 
method,” Sister states, “won first, second, 
third places, and five honorable mentions 
out of seven in the senior division of the 
Iowa Poetry Day Association, this past 
year. 


Richard R. Baker, Ph.D. 


Doctor Baker is professor of philosophy 
at the University of Dayton. He previ- 
ously taught at Nazareth College, Michi- 
gan, and at St. Mary’s College, California. 
Doctor Baker is a product of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame from which he re- 
ceived his three degrees, with philosophy 
major. A member of the Am. Catholic 
Philosophical Association and the Ohio 
Society of College Teachers, he has con- 
tributed book reviews to New Scholasti- 
cism and the Thomist. He was formerly 
active as moderator of the Great Books 
discussion groups. 


Sister Miriam James Casey, S.N.J.M. 

Sister Miriam James usually teaches 
one to three English classes besides vari- 
ous Junior class subjects. She is a product 
of Seattle University, Marylhurst College 
(Oregon) and Gonzaga University, Spo- 
kane, Washington, which conferred on 
her an M.A. in English. This summer 
Sister attended workshops in writing, at 
the University of Notre Dame. 


Rev. Francis F. Brown, J.C.B. 

Since 1951, Father Brown has been 
news editor of the Steubenville Register, 
the diocesan newspaper. Previously, he 
was teacher of religion and social prob- 
lems in high school, and, for another four 
years was principal of Steubenville Cath- 
olic Central High School. St. Vincent’s 
College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, conferred 
on him the B.A. and M.A. degrees. He 
holds a J.C.B. degree from Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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The absorbing story of King Arthur and the Magic Sword 
is but one of the wondrous tales depicted in... 


SVE’S AUTHENTIC NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES 
“HERO LEGENDS OF MANY LANDS” 










These six filmstrips, adapted by Virginia Stumbough and 
charmingly iflustrated by well-known children’s artists, pro- 
vide a better understanding of these ageless stories and stimu- 
late an interest in reading them. Educational consultant for 
the entire series was Harold G. Shane, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, Northwestern University. 





Al13-1 WILLIAM TELL—The heroic legend of the Swiss patriot who leads 
his countrymen to freedom. (35 frames.) 


Al13-2 KING ARTHUR AND THE MAGIC SWORD —The thrilling account of 
how young Arthur learned he was to be England’s king. (37 frames.) 


Al13-3 ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP—The magic tale of Aladdin 
who with the help of a genie wins the Sultan’s daughter. (41 frames.) 


Al13-4 ROBIN HOOD AND ALLAN-A-DALE—In this story Robin Hood aids 
a young man with his wedding plans. (37 frames.) 


Al13-5 ULYSSES AND CIRCE—Homer’s epic in which Ulysses’ men are HERO LEGENDS OF MANY LANDS 
changed into pigs, but all ends well. (38 frames.) Grade levels, Intermediate through Senior High. 


A113-6 GULLIVER’S TRAVELS TO LILLIPUT —The story of Gulliver's fascinat- Each filmstrip, in color, with captions... 2... 2... eee cece ee eee $ 6.00 
ing experiences in the land of the “little people.” (38 frames.) A113S Complete set, 6 filmstrips 



















The teachers’ favorite filmstrip projector can be yours F R E E / 
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SAVE AS MUCH AS $84.50 WITH THESE 


SVE Filmstrip-Projector Plans 


You can have a School Master 300 or 500 Dual- 
Purpose Projector free of extra cost simply by order- 
ing at one time a selection of SVE filmstrips and 
slidesets, as outlined below. 


PLAN NO. 1—With every order for SVE filmstrips 
or slidesets totaling $200, you will receive a $64.50 
School Master 300 projector free of extra cost. 


PLAN NO. 2—With every order for SVE filmstrips 


and slidesets totaling $300, you will receive an $84.50 
School Master 500 projector free of extra cost. 






SOCIETY FOR | 
VISUAL EDUCATION... 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


























SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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page Educational Catalog. 
(] Information about “Filmstrip-Projector Plans.” 
(2 Include name of my authorized SVE dealer. 
NAME___ 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS_____—_ 
city 


SCHOOLMASTER 500 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 56-PAGE SVE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. Describes, illustrates and prices hundreds of filmstrips 
and slidesets in every subject area. 
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The Famous Plymouth 
PUPILS’ DESK CHART 


$3.25 per dozen—$26.49 per 100 


Letter Cards in Boxes 
$2.98 per dozen 


Number Cards in Boxes 
$2.98 per dozen 


SPECIAL DESK CHART 


14 inches wide—10 inches high 
50¢ each—$5.75 per dozen 


PICTURE PHONICS SEATWORK 


lO 


a Se tee 


Self-help seat work for beginning first 
grade. On a lay-sheet are picturcs of com- 
mon objects, and beneath each is space in 
which the pupil is to lay the word. The 
words are divided into the phonic elements 
and the pupil in correctly assembling them 
has his attention drawn to their phonic con- 
stitution. 


Picture Phonics Seat Work. Six-pupil set. 
Six lay-sheets, all different, 8 x 10 inches, each 
with 20 pictures, six dictionary cards to cor- 
respond, the cards of phonic elements and 
six envelopes to contain them. 


89¢ each 
(add 25¢ for postage) 


INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 


The Source of Inaccuracy in Computation. When a pupil is inaccurate in computation, in most cases it 
is because he has failed to master some of the fundamental combinations. 

The Inventory Tests do two things: (1) They easily reveal the combinations the pupil does not know 
or knows imperfectly (diagnostic test); and (2) they make it possible to pe in his hands an effective 
means of mastering promptly by himself just the combinations on which he fails (remedial work). When 
he finds - he need not study the whole 390 combinations, but only a few on which he failed, he feels 
encou 

Complete sets of our Inventory Tests covering, respectively, the 100 Addition Facts, the 100 Subtrac- 
tion aoe: the 100 Multiplication Facts, and the 90 Division Facts, each in the form of a PERFOrated 
Folder, with Key for each giving automatically the remedial units 
necessary for mastery of combination failed on. Inventory Tests can 
be used over and over by pupil after pupil. 


DET scan cub ua esas SakcswbovsnaSusccewk = 0seshe scuee 1.00 each 


B104. Saventeey sande a ‘the 100 addition facts separately, 10 
cents each, 89c a dozen. (Order at least one key.) 


B104K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
references, 10c each, three for 25 cents. 


B108. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction facts separately, 10 
cents each, 89c a dozen. (Order, also, at least one key.) 


B108K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
references, 10 cents each, three for 25 cents. 


B112. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication facts separately, 
10 cents each, 89c a dozen. (Order, also, at least one key.) 


B112K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
references, 10 cents each, three for 25 cents. 


B123. Inventory tests of the 90 division facts separately, 10 cents 
each, 89c a dozen. (Order, also, at least one key.) 


B123K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
references, 10 cents each, three for 25 cents. 


_A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory tests is included 
with each purchase of any of the above units. 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 
In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope 


This Seat Plan in heavy dark paper, is 8” x 8” in size, with com- 
partments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ names. (Blank 
eards are included.) There is a total of 70 compartments. It is 
usable in large or small classrooms. 


A supply of cards is included with each unit. A total space for 
144 name places. Extra cards 2 for Sc (Blue, Buff, Pink or White) . 


New! Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope which has 
bound edges and brass corners. It is neat and long wearing. 


$1.00 single unit 
$10.98 per doz.—plus postage—no C.O.D’'s 
60¢ each without acetate cover—$6.98 per doz. 
Order direct—or from your School Supply Dealer. 
Send 10¢ for complete catalog of Teaching Aids 


THE PLYMOUTH PRES 


2921 West 63rd St. 
Chicago 239, Ill. 











News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Auditorium Projector 
from Viewlex 


Viewlex, America’s largest designer 
and manufacturer of precision-engineered 
projection equipment, now announces a 
new, combination Auditorium Projector 
for 35 mm. filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides. 
The Model V-1000 C is the most power- 
ful instrument which projects brilliant 
images to large audiences with a clarity 
never before achieved in the audio-visual 
field. The Model V-1000 C is the only 
projector approved by “Jan” (Joint Army- 
Navy Specifications) or on the Military 
Qualified Products list. For use in civilian 
life, it drops its O.D. garb and steps out 
in sleek, two-tone grey. 

Many outstanding features in the 
Model V-1000 C contribute to its preci- 
sion perfect performance in the educa- 
tional field. 

In spite of its tremendous illumination, 
this 1000 watt projector is cool in opera- 
tion. The film plane temperature remains 
considerably below that of many other 
500 watt models. A new system of pres- 
surized air cooling, which features an 
ingenious vertical fan position, draws cool 
air from the front of the projector, pass- 
ing it first over the film plane and then 
the condensing lenses, and finally over 
the lamp. Heat does not accumulate; it 
is rapidly expelled through special side 
louvres. 


The V-1000 handles both single and 
double frame filmstrips for vertical and 
horizontal projection, and 2 x 2 and ban- 
tam slides. A new button device permits 
you to make only one turn for each whole 
frame with either single or double frame 
filmstrip. Filmstrip can be “threaded” in 
a split second. The take-up assembly is 
built on to the filmstrip attachment. 
Precision workmanship assures positive 
framing. Annoying light-leak has been 
eliminated completely, because, due to 
the design of the pressurized cooling sys- 
tem, the entire lamp housing area is com- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Every Grade Welcomes the 


aN GRADE 1, THE *% EDITION 
Bn Sie LITTLE 

HELPS DEVELOP READING 
READINESS DURING THE FIRST 
WEEKS OF THE SCHOOL YEAR— 
PROVIDES READING MATERIAL 
THAT GROWS WITH ABILITIES. 


—- ' y 
Que t-trt EDITION OF OUR LITTLE MESSENGER 
MEETS THE DEMANDS OF THIRD-GRADERS’ EXPANDING 
INTERESTS. A STUDY GUIDE ACCOMPANIES 
ALL MESSENGERS ONCE A MONTH. 


tre fa ay 
lr eae 


h| civics CLUB 4 m 


ITS YOUR GOVERNMENT. & 


us 


WORK QUICKLY ON YOUR 
READING TEST... BUT BE 
SURE YOUR ANSWERS 


F BccOND-GRADE BOYS AND ol 


OF OUR LITTLE MESSENGER A READING EXERCISE 
THATS FUN. TEACHERS OF EVERY GRADE APPRECIATE 
MESSENGER READING TESTS THREE TIMES A YEAR. 
edd oe Speen ai Fee anise — 
HERE'S THE SECOND 
PART OF THAT STORY 


i ce 
G JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER crincs & 
VARIED AND VALUABLE READING IN A WEEKLY & 
NEWSPAPER FOR BOYS ANP GIRLS IN THE 
Be INTERMEDIATE GRADES 4,5, AND 6. 


w TREASURE CHEST, tHE CATHOLIC PicTURE- 
it story MAGAZINE, INSTRUCTS AS IT ENTERTAINS 
A BOYS AND GIRLS OF EVERY AGE. 

i OH, YES. .. WE'LL 
DISTRIBUTE TREASURE 


CHEST BEFORE DISMISSAL 
THIS APTERNOON. 


Gor A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF WORLD EVENTS, SeveNTH [Er 


EIGHTH; AND NINTH-GRADE BOYS AND 


E 
OWN CURRENT AFFAIRS WEEKLY. 


GIRLS CHOOSE . 
TH YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER AS THEIR 


THE MESSENGERS anv TREASURE CHEST ———"_ 4 SS ROOM PERIODICALS PLANNED TO HELP TEACHERS 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, 


September 1956 


TRAIN GOOD CITIZENS FOR GOD ANP COUNTRY. 


Publisher, Inc., 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 












































Would a well-bred 
week-end guest— 
((] Expect to be waited on 

(C) Help with the housework 
[] Leave it to her hostess 


Which should be 
your hairdo guide? 


(CD Your own type 
(] Your favorite actress 
() What your crowd's wearing 


Educational Department, CE-96-B 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


: Please send me, without charge, 
} booklet “Are You In The Know?” 


You'll see a quick 
change when you 


teach poise 


this appealing way 


This lively booklet stimulates your girls’ 


interest in personal improvement 


Ave your girls lukewarm about 
lessons on health, grooming, the so- 
cial graces? To help them attain the 
poised social attitude they need— 
send for the free booklet ‘‘Are You In 
The Know?” Tells what’s what in 
teen-minded language; sugar-coats 
personal improvement rules by giving 
them a how-to-rate-on-dates appeal. 
What a confidence booster! 

Actually, the booklet is a collec- 
tion of the most important poise 
pointers selected from ‘“‘Are You In 
The Know?” magazine advertise- 
ments—reprinted in handy booklet 
form by special request. Young read- 
ers love its intriguing quiz style, 
lively teen-world illustrations. They 
find the solution to many a dating 
puzzler as they learn the rewards of 
careful grooming, good taste in 
clothes, good manners. 


They'll rate you “the greatest” 
when your girls get these helpful 
answers to questions they may hesi- 
tate to ask. Send for “‘Are You In 
The Know?” today—all the copies 
you need. Compliments of Kotex 
sanitary napkins. 


copies of the 





(please print) 


Zone State. 
KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
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School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 8) 


pletely enclosed and sealed. The projector 
is equipped for individual front leg level- 
control. 

The Viewlex Model V-1000 C is 
equipped with 5” F/3.5 professional lens. 
A 5” F/2.8 lens is available, affording 
38% more light. 

Viewlex has priced this new 1000-watt 
combination filmstrip and slide projector 
at $219.50. A 1000 watt companion 
model, the V-1000 for use with 2 x 2 or 
bantam slides only is priced at $189.50. 

Interchangeable focal length lenses of 
3”, 7”, 9” and 11” coated, color corrected, 
anastigmat, are available at $49.50, 
$59.50, and $79.50. A deluxe carrying 
case is $19.50. For information, write: 
Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Boulevard, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. SS&E 1 


Battery-Operated 
Tape Recorder 


Audio-Master Corp., 17 East 45th 
Street, New York City 17, offers a new 
portable battery-operated tape recorder, 
the “Butoba,” an import from Germany 
manufactured in the Black Forest, a re- 
gion known for precision work. 

This battery-operated tape recorder, 
self-powered and self-contained, has a 
precision hand wound motor, which is 
spring-powered of special construction. 
The unit records up to 1 hour in dura- 
tion, on 2-speeds—one for speech, the 
other for music—double track operation 
on standard 5” reels. Two outstanding 
features of this unit are the recording 
and output level indicator, which enables 
monitoring of recording characteristics, 
and a fast rewind mechanism. In addi- 
tion to recording with the microphone, it 
is also possible to record radio programs 
through a special input, whereas the out- 
put jack enables playback through addi- 
tional loudspeaker or an external am- 
plifier. For home or office application, an 
eliminator permits the use of the recorder 
on electrical current, thereby 
batteries for outdoor use. 


saving 





A push button operation system is em- 
ployed, which assures simple manipula- 
tion. The volume and tone controls are 


(Continued on page 12) 
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You will want your girls to . % 
“The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 4 


Answering girls’ ‘‘growing-up”’ questions is really very simple—when 
you have this educational program to help! It begins with the wonderful 
movie by Walt Disney Productions, ‘‘The Story of 
Menstruation.” This 10-minute, 16 mm. film, in sound 
and color, has been shown to more than 20 million 
schoolgirls. Even though some of your students 

may have seen it when they were pre-teens, they’ ll 
find it helpful to see it again, from their new 

teen-age viewpoint. The movie and supplementing 
booklet ‘“‘Very Personally Yours’ are highly 

successful teaching aids being used in schools 
throughout the country. 


a oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 


3 “The Story of Menstruation” explains 
; this normal function with such clarity, 
charm and faultless taste—it has 
earned the enthusiastic approval of 
parents, educators, doctors, nurses, 


. church groups. Scientific facts and 
1 advice on healthy everyday living get 
1 the delightful Disney touch of humor 
5 that is reassuring as it helps drive 


home important points. Helps girls 
. understand menstruation and adopt a 
t wholesome, mature attitude toward 


growing up. The film is available free 
(except for return postage) on short- 
term loan. 

















“Very Personally Yours”—a 20-page 
booklet planned for girls 12 and over 
—supplements the motion picture. It 
gives teen-age girls details about men- 
struation, exercises, grooming, sports, 
social contacts. You may order the 
booklet in quantity so that each girl 
has her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 






"You're A Young Lady Now” 


—especially written for girls 
9 to 12, this illustrated, easy- 
reading booklet prepares 
the pre-teen for menstrua- 
tion. Tells her all she needs 
to know at her age. Gives addi- 
tional helpful, healthful tips. 





Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. 


Hundreds of teachers helped 
organize this flexible teach- 
ing guide. You’ll find it 
adaptable to any teaching 
situation. The large color 
chart on menstrual physi- 
Sology is designed for class- 
room lectures. 













—esenee CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -- 





Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division ! 
Educational Dept. CE-96 | 
Neenah, Wisconsin | 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film | 
“The Story of Menstruation.” | 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) memes | 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) | 

Also send the following: | 
copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) | 
copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) | 
[] Physiology Chart [] Teaching Guide 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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NUMBER READINESS POSTERS 
Grades K, 1, 2 


Ten posters (12” x 18” in vivid colors) teach group- 
ing, printed number, correct formation by touch 
method and name. 

No. 620 with manual. $1.50 


THERMOMETER 
Grades 1-6 


Thermometer 7” x 22” with sliding 
white and red ribbon to SHOW 
MERCURY CHANGES. Uses: read- 
ing temperatures and computing 
temperature changes. 


No. 759—Each........... $0.85 


Grades 2-4 


NEW FOLDING PERCEPTION CARDS 


Teach your class to add and subtract this 
vivid way with 45 folding perception cards. 
Much simpler than former method using 170 
seporate flash cards where children had to 
learn 170 isolated number facts. Children 
learn four related facts using grouping shown 
on one card. Yellow card: 6” x 12” with red 
circles 1%". 45 cards per pkge.—with 
instructions, 


MTU items Cats 


e Large classes handled in less time e Teachers work with more ease 


"| 
eal PUPIL'S 
FRACTION 
KIT 
Grades 5-8 


Lays PARTS TO $ROW ADDITION — 

Children learn quickly with more understanding 
when taught by this modern method. No failures. 
Circles of different colors for 1/2s, 1/4s, 1/8s, 
1/6s, and 1/12s. 

No. 754—With Manual. Ea. $0.30, Per doz. $3.00 


PLACE VALUE CHARTS 
Grades 1-6 


Pupils place cards on hooks to show structure of 
the number system and to visualize the regrouping 
required in arithmetical process. 


No. 755—With 500 Cards and Manual $3.00 


Place Order 


How a child will show 43. 


i 
NEW ENLARGED PLACE VALUE 
STICKS Grades 1, 2 


Show the ten-ness of numbers from 1 to 100, 
place or position value, and function of the 
zero. Children join 10 sticks to make each 
ten. By placing tens and single sticks as above 
they show the meaning of numbers. 100 red- 


lacquered sticks per box—with instructions. | 


No. 767 


4 


DECIMAL PLACE VALUE CARDS 
Grades 5-8 


Four cards providing visualization of place 


VALUE in decimals. Set provides a card for | 


1 whole, a decimal point, and cards to show 
VALUE of tenths’, hundredths’, and thou- 
sandths’ places. 


No. 762-—Set with directions....... $0.80 


with Your School Supply Dealer 


Ideal School Supply Company 


8326 South Birkhoff Avenue 


Chicago 20, Illinois 
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| so arranged, that the recorder can be 


operated with case closed as well as 
open. A compartment is built into the 
back of the carrying case for storage of 
all accessories. The unit weighs only 21 
pounds, with over-all dimensions: height 
12”, width 14”, and depth 4°/,”. 

The “Butoba” has many applications 
in the educational, business, amateur, and 
professional fields, offering the finest 
equipment for “On the Spot” field record- 
ing, where electricity is not available. 
Recording of lectures, field reports and 
musical recordings are only a few of the 
many diversified outdoor field uses of the 
“Butoba.” 
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3-Speed High Fidelity 
Phonograph Introduced 


Newcomb Audio Products Co. has an- 
nounced a new high fidelity three-speed 
portable phonograph called the Colora- 
tura, which utilized a large eleven inch 
oval speaker and a five watt amplifier 
with inverse feedback circuit for repro- 
ducing music from records with outstand- 
ing quality. Although a portable unit, the 
phonograph includes features for full 
fidelity of sound reproduction never be- 
fore brought together in such a light 


| weight (21 pounds) piece of equipment. 


The cast metal tone arm has a unique 
clamp-down feature to hold it in place 


| for portability and a drop pad to prevent 


damage to dual needles (jewelled). A 
special new heat-resistant ceramic pickup 
adds to the full tonal response produced 
by the Coloratura. 

Newcomb, long recognized as a leader 


| in portable phonographs, has produced 


in the Model C-12 a full range repro- 
ducer at a low price comparable to many 


| phonographs of the commercial type. 
| Yet the Coloratura is built specifically for 


use in schools or where hard usage is re- 
quired, with the “floating sound” feature 
to prevent needle skipping, kickproof 
metal speaker grill, and metal corners. 
This phonograph is available through 
distributors of Newcomb Audio Products 
Co., 6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood, 
Calif. 
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. 4" x 6" detachable speaker 
i for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD — 
t bi 6” x9” detachable speaker 
a : 5 : : for 500-watt projector. 
d V-500 
. For 35mm filmstrip single 
ie and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures. 
2 Takes 2”x2” and bantam 
slides in any type mount 
intermixed. New refrigera- 
tor cooling. 500 Watt fan 
cooled. 5 inch F/3.5 Pro- 
fessional lens, Automatic 
n- take up reel and optical 
magnifying pointer. 3, 5, 7, 
ed 9, 11 inch lenses available. 
‘a~ 
ch 
r 
" STRIP-O-MATIC 
id- 
he Remote contro! 35mm film- 
strip advance mechanism. 
ull * Hand-held push-button. Al- 
be- lows complete freedom of 
ght movement. Speaker can 
oF stand wherever he wishes, 
ee or even sit with the audi- 
ence. For use with all View- 
lex filmstrip projectors {il- 
lustrated here with V-25C). 
Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, in 
appearance and co but Viewlex has t 
something extra! di controlled stand- a filmstri d 
Ta i mm filmstrips an 
ards of QUALITY 2” x2” slides. 1000 Watt 
of manufacturing assure | fan cooled. Perfect for au- 
trouble free and a ation. — ditoriums, large classrooms 
VIEWLEX QUALITY precious | and wherever unusually 
large pictures must be pro- 
property — it is the real reason whe Viewle lected the only LAD. 
guarantees every Viewlex projector for,a Uclat Army-Nevy) ep- 
y lifetime! x proved projector. F/3.5 Pro- 
ique , fessional lens. 7, 9, 11 inch 
lace lenses available. 
vent 
s V-4S — V-44S 
a V-2C - V-22C - V-25C 
ucec 
For single - frame filmstrip. For 35mm filmstrip single 
had The ideal budget-priced and double frame, vertical 
oo filmstrip projector. Clear, and horizontal pictures,.2x2 
luced sharp projection; brilliant and Bantam slides, any 
epro- illumination; simple to oper- type mount, Change from 
many ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- filmstrip to slides in sec- 
el V-4S 150-watt convec- onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
type. tion cooled. Model V-44S —300-watt motor fan cool- 
ly for 300-watt motor fan cooled. ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
is re- 2”, 3”, 5” and 7” focal- fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
sature length lenses available. lenses. 





A Teen-Age Discussion Series 
> Generates productive discussion 
>< Improves value judgments 


* Visualizes real-life problems 


1. LEADING AND FOLLOWING 4. GIVING AND TAKING ADVICE%)§ | 


2. FEELINGS ABOUT OTHERS 
3. CHOOSING 


5. THE WAY WE 
LOOK AT THINGS _ 


Ge ac as aT 
Family Living, Effective 
Living, and Social 

RS ite ft-t) 


Easy-to-use discussion kit of 5 
COLOR filmstrips with 33-1/3 
r.p.m. recordings and 
teacher's guides . $49. 


Jit JAM HANDY Organazalion 2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Mich. 





SELL PRINTED PENCILS 


prices as lowas... 


RESELL AT 5¢ & UP - MAKE 40% PROFIT AND MORE! 


3c 


Get famous quality Dixon round pencils for your fund raising drives. Imprinted 
with scores, schedules, safety slogans, etc, including name of school, in a variety 
of pencil and printing colors. 


RELIGIOUS AND PATRIOTIC PENCILS 


Will make a big hit for your selling drive, imprinted with a Commandment (your 
choice) or a variety of patriotic phrases. Samples on request. 


Just look at these amazingly low 
RUSH YOUR ORDER NOW! 


prices 


Quantity 

250 

500 

1,000 $31.00 

over 1,000 $30.00 per 1,000 
Start your campaign now— all 
pencils ordered will reach you 
in time for your campaign. 
HEXAGON PENCILS with vour 
school or club name—prices 
and samples oc. request. 

5% FREE GOODS on all orders 
plus PLASTIC ZIPPER CASE on 
orders of 1,000 ani multiples. 


Cincinnati Pencil Co. 
Dept. 
Nitro, West Virginia 


Please ship pencils with attached 
copy (print or type schedules) for im- 
printing. 5 lines or up to 24 athletic 
or activity dates. 


NAME 
ADD —_--- 
cirr ——— STATE —————_ 
NAME OF SCHOOL 
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Religious Selection 
of Christmas Cards 


“Christmas card buyers who wish to 
save time and select their personalized 
cards only from religious subjects will 
now have that opportunity with our new 
Nativity-Art album,” according to Robert 
Peckham, vice-president of Nu-Art En- 
graving Company, Chicago. 





This year, Nu-Art is introducing its 
Nativity-Art album which presents re- 
ligious selections from 1956 Nu-Art De- 
Luxe, Contempora and Etchcraft lines,” 

| all in one album containing approximately” 
40 exclusive religious Christmas cards.  ~ 
SS&E 4 
New, Complete, Inexpensive i 

Wall Map of U. S. i 


One of the most complete, up-to-date, 

| and decorative maps of the United States, 

containing more than 8,000 place names, 

| has been produced by Rand McNally & 

Company. It is one of the first U. S. maps” 

| to show and identify both highways and 

| railroads. Bright red shows highways; 
| gray indicates railroads. 

“The map was also produced with a 
completely new and contemporary name 
selection,” the firm’s President, McNally, 
said. “This selection reflects the size 
and importance of the cities as they are 
| today, and every place identified on the 
map has either political, economic, or 
historical significance.” 

Other details shown on the map in- 
clude borders, time zones, National parks 
and monuments, drainage patterns, and 
mountains shown in relief effect. 

Produced in eight colors, the map meas- 
ures 52 by 34°/s inches and can be pur- 
chased in four different models and prices. 
| The paper sheet and mailing tube retails 
| at $3.00. Coated with a washable plastic 
and containing rigid top and bottom 
| edges for hanging, it sells for $4.95. 
| Others include mapboard mounting with 
taped edges and washable surface for 
$14.20, and a similar map with attrac 
tive wood frame for $31.75. 


| 
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A cutting table! 
Machines lower and panels slip 
into place tomake a smooth “For- 
mica” surface for pattern pin- 
ning and cutting. 60” working 
surface converts to 78” by rais- 
ing | end leaf, and to 96” when 
both are raised. 


. 


WT 
MUTT 
Midd 


A sewing table! 
Each new SINGER* Combination 
Sewing and Cutting Table holds 
2 full-sized SINGER* Sewing Ma- 
chine heads and provides work 
space for 4 students! 


Teachers and students, supervisors and administrators agree... 
The SINGER Combination Table has something for everyone! 


Teachers like the SINGER Combination 
Tables because they provide a complete 
sewing unit in one classroom item. They 
eliminate moving from machines to sep- 
arate cutting tables . . . avoid bottle- 
necks . . . maintain order. 


Students like the deep openings that ac- 
commodate their standard tote trays, 
and the 2 smooth-sliding drawers for 
handy storage. They appreciate the am- 
ple space to the left of the needle for full 
sweep of the garment being made. 


Supervisors and Principals like the way 
the SINGER Combination Tables adapt 
to a variety of classroom arrangements 
—wall alignments, island formations, U 
formations. And they like the modern, 
straight-line styling of the table, avail- 
able in beautiful blond or dark wood 


to brighten up any classroom. 


Administrators like the economy fea- 
turesof the SINGER Combination Tables, 
particularly the way they adapt to con- 
ventional study classes. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The SINGER Combination Table is avail- 
able at the special school discount, with 
any SINGER heads you prefer—Straight- 
Needle, Slant-Needle* or the new Swing- 
Needle* Automatic. 

For a free folder, giving specifications 
and suggested classroom layouts, just 
mail this coupon. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Educational Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. 
Please send folder giving details about 

Combination Sewing and Cutting Table, and 

showing suggested classroom layouts. 

Name 

Position 

School 

Street. 


City 
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New Full Color Religious Filmstrip Sets 
THE MASS and the SACRAMENTS 


A new series of ten filmstrips containing over 385 pictures in full color. Reverent-Inspira- 
tional-instructive 


1. THE VESTMENTS OF THE MASS Vi. THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 
li. THE MASS—PART 1—FROM THE Vil. THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY EU- 


BEGINNING TO THE PREFACE CHARIST 
THE . THE SACRAMENT OF EXTREME 
UNCTION 


MASS—PART 2—FROM THE 
CANON TO THE END OF THE 

MASS THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDERS 
. THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 
. THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMA- 


TION 


Every picture photographed “live” in beautiful Eastman Kodak color, by Kostich, 
internationally renowned photographic illustrator. Every prayer, every ceremony, 
every vestment, every holy article vividly pictured, and made crystal clear to the 
viewer. A very powerful teaching aid and help to religious and student alike. 


Teaching Pictures Preserved 
By Dry Mounting Process 


Seal, Inc., the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of dry mounting equipment and 
materials, has prepared a manual on the 
dry mounting process especially for the 
school and library field. This process is 
by far the best method for mounting flat 
materials such as clippings, study pictures, 
opaque flats, etc. 

The dry mounting process has been 
used by the photographers for many years 
for mounting photographs. Until recently 
it was necessary to have a great deal of 
experience in dry mounting in order to 
turn out satisfactorily mounted mate- 
rials. However, Seal, Inc., has pioneered 
in this field and has developed new, fool- 
proof dry mounting presses which can 
be used by a child without any previous 
experience. 


These ten superb teaching filmstrips come with a complete and comprehensive 
Teachers Manual, realistically priced at only 


PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS 


A new set of three artistically beautiful full color filmstrips, illustrating, The Our Father, The 
Hail Mary, The Mysteries of the Rosary, and the Stations of The Cross. Each picture has 
an individual descriptive caption which appears on the screen. Every religious instructor 
will welcome the addition of this superb unit of teaching material. 


1. THE LORD’S PRAYER AND THE HAIL MARY 
2. THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY 
3. THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Send for 10 day preview trial of these filmstrip sets 
EYE GATE HOUSE, Ine. vept. co—2716 Forty First Ave., LLC. 1, NY, 





The company has also developed two 
fine dry mounting tissues for use with 
their presses. They will gladly send you 
8 x 10 sample packets of their dry mount- 
ing tissues and a catalog on their com- 
plete line of dry mounting equipment; 
along with a copy of their new manual, 
“Mounting Made Easy By The Dry 
Mounting Process,” without any cost or 
obligation. 

You will find this process a great time 
and labor saver in your mounting work, 
Write Seal, Inc., Shelton, Connecticut, 
requesting these materials. 


CHECK these uses for 


RECREATIONAL FILMS 


. . . Take full advantage of your 16mm 
sound projectors! 


. . . Use Hollywoods’ finest, selected films! 


0 Noon hour programs, rainy day activities. 
0 Festivals, carnivals, fund-raising. 


0 Enrich educational programs in literature, history, lan- 
guages, music, human relations, social studies. 
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0 To baby-sit during adult meetings. 


(0 Sports subjects to stimulate interest and participation in 
athletic programs. 


You can choose from hundreds of Hollywood’s finest recrea- 
tional films, now available in 16mm sound for you to use 
when and where you want them. They are conveniently avail- 
able from your nearby NAVA Audio-Visual Dealer, who also 
offers you other kinds of films—educational, sponsored, relig- 
ious, informational — and complete audio-visual sales and 
service. 


The many uses of 16mm recreational films are explained in a 
new booklet, “The Projector and I,” which includes a list of 
recreational film libraries. Write today for your free copy! 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
2540 Eastwood Avenue ° Evanston, Illinois 


Projection Optics 
Unveils New Projector 


A brand new type of instructional pro 
jector—the triple purpose Transpaque- 
was introduced at the National Audio 
Visual Trade Show held July 22-25 a 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Manufa¢ 
tured by Projection Optics Company @ 
Rochester, New York, it is the first pre 
jector to use a single projection head fo 
opaque, transparency, and table proje¢ 
tion. This means that its single projectic 
head may be used to perform all t 
functions. 


(Continued on page 90) 





MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR BDITORIAL 


RELIGIOUS LIFE FOR 
CRIPPLED CANDIDATES 


“A VERY IMPORTANT RULE of ours is to keep quiet about 
one’s ills. We do not speak about them. The Sisters 
don’t think of themselves, they must always think of 
others.” These are the words of the Mother Foundress 
of the Congregation of Jesus Crucified. This Congre- 
gation exists primarily for young women turned down 
by other Congregations because of an internal ailment 
or because of an infirmity such as deafness or blind- 
ness. It is easly understood by the American public 
who knows our nuns so well that a serious internal 
ailment or physical infirmity unfits the candidate for 
the active life of a nun in America. Many girls in poor 
health, or who suffer from some physical disability, 
are not acceptable as candidates even though they 
have every other mark of a vocation to the religious 
life. Writing in Columbia (April 1956), Charles 
Shreiner tells of the establishing of the first American 
Community of this order for handicapped nuns, in 
Devon, Pennsylvania. The congregation came to 
Devon in October 1955, and within seven months 200 
girls in various parts of the United States had written 
to the Mother Prioress for information about joining. 

The house at Devon, called the Regina Mundi 
Priory, is the fifth now maintained by the congregation. 
The other four are in France and the total member- 
ship is 165 women. All are dedicated to give greater 
glory to God and to sanctify themselves in the joyful 
acceptance of suffering. Seven Sisters, including the 
Foundress, Mother Marie des Douleurs, came from 
France to establish this first American house. Of the 
Sisters who came from France, one is Japanese, one 
is Irish, and the other four are French. Two of the 
Americ’n postulants are Negresses. 


September 1956 


Young women in good health are acceptable as 
candidates, “provided they have the dispositions which 
are essential for a vocation to this form of life.” Ap- 
plicants must be between twenty and thirty years of 
age. It is obvious that candidates with mental illnesses 
and severe nervous disorders cannot be accepted, but 
all other candidates regardless of the complexity of 
their physical ailments may present themselves. The 
small membership of the American community makes 
it imperative that no bedridden Sisters be accepted at 
this time, nor can any girls who need assistance in 
climbing stairs be considered for admission until an 
elevator is installed. The individual Sister receives 
medical treatment at no personal expense. Parents are 
allowed to assist in paying for a daughter’s medical 
care, but the community takes the responsibility of 
securing the best medical treatment available for its 
members, and all charges are paid by the congrega- 
tion. Some of the Sisters can serve others as nurses, 
and all try to do for one another in Christian charity. 

The Congregation of Jesus Crucified are semi- 
cloistered contemplatives. They live under the rule 
of St. Benedict, with prayer and meditation centered 
on the suffering of Christ. On certain appointed days 
the Sisters are permitted to receive visitors. Sister 
Oblates in each priory carry on the public business of 
the community. Strength and natural aptitudes deter- 
mine the part that each Sister may take in household 
chores. From high spiritual motives each Sister con- 
serves her strength for fulfilling spiritual exercises and 
attending to the chores assigned her. 

The Sisters engage in various activities that help 
to support the community. Even bedridden Sisters can 
take part in sewing and embroidering and the mending 
of the altar vestments. Some have a talent for artistic 
painting and can produce religious cards of a very 
high quality. Others engage in the binding and orna- 
mentation of books. The tutoring of students in lan- 
guages and music supplies another source of income. 
Each priory conducts weekend retreats for sick and 
lame people. 

The Catholics of America receive this new com- 
munity of nuns with a gracious welcome. Marian 
Council No. 3753 of the Knights of Columbus has 
done much toward furnishing the community chapel; 
they supplied the furniture for it, the altar, the organ, 
kneeling benches, and two confessionals. The Sisters 
of the original group were amazed at American gen- 
erosity. A group of laymen took over the problem of 
heating the priory, of conditioning an automobile that 
had been donated to the Sisters, and of checking the 
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lighting fixtures throughout the building. Certainly, 
the establishing of this Congregation of Jesus Crucified 
in the United States offers an opportunity to physically 
handicapped American young women to give their 
lives to Christ in the religious life. 


DO NOT CHEAT YOUR CHILD 


THe CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM continues to expand at 
a pace that is amazing. With vision and understanding 
the hierarchy of the United States takes the lead in 
this work. The Catholic public have shown unstinted 
generosity in supporting the plans of their leaders. 
Thousands of children, particularly in developing sub- 
urban districts on the outskirts of our great cities, are 
clamoring for Catholic schools. 

Yet there are those, a minority it is true, who fail to 
take advantage of established schools in their own 
parishes or neighborhoods. We speak of those Catholic 
parents who for some trivial or specious reasons think 
themselves justified in refusing to send their children 
to a Catholic school. Father D. F. Miller has written 
a pamphlet, Cheated Children, in which he gives the 
answer to these tenuous parental excuses. His com- 
ments on a proposed list of ten such excuses should 
be sufficient to make offending parents see why their 
spiritual guides have established schools, and now 
require them under pain of sin to have their children 
attend these schools. Here are nine excuses: 


1. It costs too much to send my children to the 
Catholic school. Father Miller admits that Catholics 
sometimes have to pay individually in their own 
schools for certain things that are provided free in 
tax supported schools. He then calls the attention of 
the Catholic parents to the fact that their children 
have to learn to make their whole lives a road to 
heaven. The immediate aim of Christian education is 
Christian perfection. “No decent Catholic parent 
should count the cost of that too much, no matter 
what it is.” 

2. The local public school is so much newer and 
nicer . . . besides, we pay for the public school, and 
have a right to use it. Father Miller says simply: “The 
fact is that what is taught, and how it is taught, is far 
more important for a child’s welfare than the building 
in which he receives his education.” The best possible 
building is not essential, but the best possible type 
of education is imperative. 

3. The public school is the fountain-head of democ- 
racy . . . we want our children to learn American 
democracy from their earliest years, and they can best 
do so in the public schools. The simple answer to this 
is the stark fact that there are no principles of democ- 
racy that are not connected with basic religious prin- 
ciples and nurtured by religious instructions and 
training. Education without God, without heaven, 
cannot instill a solid grounding in a spirit of democracy. 

4. The religion of a Catholic becomes stronger when 


it has to be maintained and defended in the midst 
of those who do not accept it. . . . The public school 
is an excellent place for Catholic children thus to test 
and strengthen themselves. If these assertions were 
true, the establishment of our Catholic school system 
by our forebears in the faith was nothing less than 
extravagent folly. For a Catholic to talk in that manner 
convicts him of disobedience to the expressed will of 
his superiors. Perhaps it is better to say with Father 
Miller: “It is sad that there are many children who 
have no opportunity of attending a Catholic school; 
but it is criminal that some are kept away from one 
that they could easily attend.” 

5. There are examples of bad children in and from 
Catholic schools. This is true, as we all know from sad 
experience. “The point is, however, that a Catholic 
school provides the makings of true character and 
religion for a child.” That some do not make use of 
the means, and choose rather to reject the grace of 
God, creates no valid argument for depriving any 
child of the calculated benefits of a good religious 
schooling. 

6. The Sisters in a Catholic school give the children 
a one-sided education. Father Miller calls this a gross 
slander—to say that the schooling given by Sisters is 
one-sided. Catholic education meets all standards set 
up by educational authorities anywhere in the land. 
We need not refer to the fact that the products of the 
Catholic school compare favorably with the products 
of any other school in the United States. Nor can there 
be anything one-sided about an education that includes 
instruction about God and His wishes, and training in 
moral character. 

7. We take care of all our children’s religious instruc- 
tions and needs at home. If that be true, these same 
children should be taught obedi ce to constituted 
authority, and their obligation of attending a Catholic 
school. Father Miller notes that humble Catholic par- 
ents realize that, excellent though they may be as 
teachers themselves, they cannot afford to subject their 
children to a completely secularistic education outside 
the home when this can be avoided. 

8. We live in a predominantly non-Catholic neigh- 
borhood. . . . Our children want to go to school with 
their friends and we think that is a sufficient reason for 
sending them there. This false reasoning teaches chil- 
dren to take judgment unto themselves regarding all 
law. These children, throughout life, will be inclined 
to do as their friends do or as their friends advise 
them to do rather than as God wishes and commands. 
We must preserve children from the far reaching bad 
effects of human respect. 

9. A Sister in a Catholic school has been very um 
fair to my child. This can occur, but in case there is 
a grievance, the parent should take up the matter 
with the teacher privately, then if necessary with the 
principal of the school and the pastor of the parish. 
“To take revenge for a fancied or even a real wrong 
by removing the child from the Catholic school, would 
only do greater harm to the child.” 
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By LEO J. HERTZEL 
1828 College Avenue, Quincy, Illinois 


We Train Followers 


IN RECENT YEARS THE CATHOLIC PRESS has devoted a 
large amount of space to the problem of the shortage 
of Catholic leaders among the laity. Generally, these 
articles have not been confined to the problem of re- 
ligious leadership and the lay apostolate, but treat also 
the need for Catholic lay leaders in the arts, journalism, 
education, science, politics, and government. 

Such articles are an admission of failure. The large 
number of Catholics in the United States, the complex 
and extensive Catholic educational facilities, the his- 
tory and tradition of the Church as a positive intellec- 
tual force, all point toward the fact that trained Cath- 
olics should be among the most natural leaders in all 
phases of American society. . 

Only to a very limited extent is such leadership a 
reality in modern America. Much of the responsibility 
for this lack of lay leadership lies squarely with Amer- 
ican Catholic educational practice. 


Understand Nature of Leader 


In considering this failure of Catholic education 
we must begin with an understanding of the nature 
and function of a leader. A true leader is, in the best 
sense of the word, an intellectual. He is a person who 
realizes the complexity of reality, who carefully eval- 
uates the problems confronting the individual and 
society, who arrives at sound judgments about these 
problems, and who then expresses judgments in such 
a manner that other people are willing to follow him. 

In order to be effective, the leader must function 
in an environment positively disposed to accept his 
leadership. Such positive disposition, of course, comes 
only after the leader has demonstrated his ability. 
But the demonstration itself must be received and 
judged in an objective, impartial manner by the so- 
ciety. 


Have Not Succeeded 


At the present time, most Catholic schools—from 
grade school through college—succeed neither in 
training the future lay leader nor in creating a re- 
ceptive environment in which he may function. 

In the February 1956 issue of The Catholic World, 
Gregory F. X. Delaunay writes of the training given 
future Catholic men and women in our Catholic col- 
leges: 


So accustomed do many of our best students be- 
come to the “Father knows best” approach, which 
firmly closes the subject to further discussion, that 
they tend to take down the professor's every word 
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without question, then give it back to him verba- 
tim on examinations, as if to depart from the text 
might land them in heresy. . . . 


Whatever we may theoretically profess, the sad 
fact remains that in practice we teach them less to 
think than to obey and conform—and not merely in 
defined matters of faith and morals. The result is 
all too many glib young Pharisees who can only 
become the Catholic Babbitts of tomorrow. 


I do not think that many persons acquainted with 
American Catholic education will seriously quarrel 
with Mr. Delaunay’s statement. 


Fosters Myth 


The typical Catholic school in the United States 
fosters in its students the myth that ordination to the 
priesthood or membership in a religious order is a kind 
of automatic guarantee of “infallibility” in all matters. 
It further fosters the idea that the test of truth for the 
student is conformity with the thinking of the clergy. 

Too often the product of such education is what 
Edwin Geissman calls “the simplist.” The simplist, 
he writes in the Fall 1953 issue of Cross Currents, 


. . . may not know the correct answers but [he 
believes] there are those at hand who do, and the 
correct answer is the ideal solution—one, clear 
and Catholic. . . . The result is a willingness to 
accept the solutions without attempting to under- 
stand the problems they are supposed to solve, 
a pathetic determination to believe that anything 
said by a priest or printed in a Catholic publica- 
tion has been subjected to rigorous intellectual 
examination by the most competent and ortho- 
dox Catholic authorities and hence is intellectu- 
ally correct.? 


‘It is interesting to note reader reaction to Mr. Delaunay’s 
article. The April issue of Catholic World carried a number 
letters to the editor commenting on the article. Most of these 
letters expressed varying degrees of approval of Mr. Delaunay’s 
stand. The May 1956 issue of Catholic World carried an ar- 
ticle “Catholic Teachers at Catholic Colleges, A Reply to G. F. 
X. D.,” by Jeremiah K. Durick. While each reader will evalu- 
ate this exchange for himself, it seems to this writer that Pro- 
fessor Durick rather carefully skirts Mr. Delaunay’s main argu- 
ments and throws up what is, at best, a very feeble defense. 

* In quoting Mr. Geissman out of context I do not wish to give 
the impression that he is specifically writing on the subject of 
Catholic education. His article is mainly concerned with the 
Catholic intellectual in modern society. I have adopted the term 
“simplist” and applied it to Catholic education. My connotation 
of “simplist” is one who fails to recognize the complexity of the 
problems that face the individual and society. Not recognizing 
the difficulty of the problems, he believes that there are simple, 
clear, and easy answers to all questions and that the application 
of these simple solutions would immediately solve of the 
er of mankind. (Cf. simplism in the Dictionary of New 

ords. 





Not Encouraged to Think for Himself 


In the typical Catholic classroom little or no effort 
is made to encourage the student to think for himself, 
to arrive at his own conclusions, to express his judg- 
ments, or to rely on his own reasoning. Real effort is 
expended in making him accept the thinking and the 
conclusions of the instructor in all areas of thought. 
Conformity with the instructor's intellectual position 
is usually a guarantee of a passing grade; dissent can 
be an invitation for a failing grade. When a subject 
under discussion touches any phase of the activity of 
the Church—the validity of the judgments of the 
Legion of Decency, for example, or the personal opin- 
ions of Bishop Sheen—the pressure for absolute con- 
formity is intensified. It is little wonder that the result 
of such educational practice is either open and vio- 
lent rebellion on the part of the students (many of 
whom, I fear, lose their faith because of such train- 
ing) or else their docile acceptance of the role of 
followers. 

Upon graduation, both the violent rebel and the 
docile follower find themselves at a pronounced dis- 
advantage when they begin to compete with the prod- 
ucts of most secular schools. In most secular schools 
emphasis is placed on the development of the stu- 
dents’ ability to think for themselves. There, the de- 
velopment of the “questioning mind” is a stated aim 
of education. Problems and questions are approached 
with no predetermined answers which everyone 
must accept. Granting a familiarity with the facts 
and principles, the student, particularly in advanced 
courses, is encouraged to value his own judgments 
as much as the judgments of the instructor. In short, 


Practicing a dance step in the cafeteria of Cathedral 
Latin High School, Cleveland, Ohio. The occasion is the 
social hour during a study day on “Christian Recreation.” 

Left to right are Virginia Cope of Regina High School; 
Joe Magri of Cathedral; Barbara Bauman of 

Villa Angela Academy; and Paul Chuppa of Cathedral. 
The first three spoke at the study day. 


he is given the mental training that equips him for 
future leadership. 


Not Entirely Black 


Let no one here suppose I am attempting to paint 
Catholic education as entirely black or secular ed- 
ucation as all white. At its worst, the secular school 
produces the confused “liberal” who is certain of 
nothing, or, what is perhaps even worse, the student 
blinded to everything but a narrow secularistic phi- 
losophy. 

And at its best, the good Catholic school does at- 
tempt to train the genuine intellectual. In the March 
1956 issue of THe CatHoiic Epucator, for example, 
Sister Marie Charles writes, 


We are not interested in developing a laity of 
“yes” men, but rather an intelligent laity who 
offer God the homage of a beautiful faith based 
on understanding. So the second factor in gen- 
uine discussion techniques is skepticism. 


What I am attempting to outline here are the general 
tendencies in Catholic and secular education as I 
have known them and to point up what I believe to 
be the most serious general failing in current Catho- 
lic educational practice. 


Lack of Receptive Environinent 


Not only do Catholic schools widely fail in edu- 
cating laymen for leadership, they also fail to create 
the receptive environment in which the lay leader 
may function. Returning to Mr. Delaunay’s article 
for a moment, let us look at his comparison between 
the position of the Catholic lay teacher in the Cath- 
olic college and his position in the secular college. 


Most intangibly rewarding of all, the Catholic 
professor in a secular college will find himself 
treated, possibly for the first time, like a re- 
spected colleague rather than a necessary evil, 
or at best an easily replaced employee. 

In short, no longer will his professional self- 
respect be daily undermined by continual re- 
minders that the mere fact of being a lay person 
rather than a member of the order that runs the 
school makes him per se a second-class citizen 
of no possible consequence, more or less politely 
tolerated only because there are not enough re- 
ligious to go around. 


I have quoted Mr. Delaunay at some length be- 
cause, speaking from my personal experience at 
both Catholic and secular colleges and universities dur- 
ing the past ten years, I believe his observations correct 
and his judgments sound. 


Denied Respect and Responsibility 

The Catholic layman in the Catholic school is often 
denied the respect and responsibility granted to reli- 
gious members of the faculty. With graphic illustra- 
tions of the inferiority of the layman daily presented 
to them, it is little wonder that the products of Catholic 
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education are not disposed to accept lay leadership. 

It is not difficult to find evidence that the inferior 
position of the layman on the Catholic campus is often 
a deliberately cultivated policy. In the April 1956 
issue of THe CaTuHo.tic Epucator, for example, Frater 
Herbert Jones, writing on “A Crisis in Catholic Edu- 
cation,” says in part, 


. . . the acceptance of lay teachers into the Cath- 
olic school system is not merely a one-sided prob- 
lem. The lay teachers themselves must realize that 
their position will never be comparable to that of 
teachers in schools, Catholic or otherwise, con- 
ducted by other laymen. They must willingly give 
up the natural desire for advancement in their 
work as part of their vocation as lay teachers. 
They must realize that teaching in a Catholic 
school is a dedicated service. 


While the phrase “Catholic or otherwise, conducted 
by other laymen” is unclear in reference (particularly 
when considered in relation to the final quoted sen- 
tence ), the statement seems to mean that a natural 
part of the “vocation” of a Catholic layman in a Cath- 
olic school must be an acceptance of the fact that he 
will always be considered an inferior member of the 
faculty. Real leadership by the layman in such an en- 
vironment is quite obviously an impossibility; lead- 
ership from him is simply not wanted. 


Natural Desire for Advancement 


Frater Jones’ comment on the “natural desire for 
advancement” further illuminates the situation. “Nat- 
ural desire for advancement” for a teacher is often 
the added responsibility (and salary) of adminis- 
trative work. His statement apparently means that 
the layman is unfit, let us say, to be principal of a 
Catholic grade school or perhaps director of a Cath- 
olic school system. Here again we encounter the idea 
that in some peculiar way ordination to the priest- 
hood or membership in a religious order is an as- 
surance of sound educational philosophy and valu- 
able administrative ability, an extension of the doc- 
trine of clerical “infallibility’ that we noted in the 
classroom. 

I do not believe that most leaders in Catholic educa- 
tion today would go so far as to endorse Frater Jones’ 
position on the status of the layman in the Catholic 
school. But to see the extent to which his statement re- 
flects current practice, one has but to check at random 
a cross section of Catholic college bulletins, noting 
the titles of major administrative officers. The layman 
as dean, registrar, president is a rare exception. Surely 
no one seriously thinks that the executive caliber of 
laymen is so inferior or the administrative ability of the 
clergy so universally high as to justify the extraordi- 
narily high percentage of members of the clergy in 
these offices. Rather, it seems that the Catholic edu- 
cational world is not disposed to accept the layman as 
leader, except on the lowest levels. 

The thinking in our Catholic schools determines the 
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Public speaking over a microphone is one part of the 
training given to the seventh graders in 
Saint Cecilia’s School, San Francisco, California. The 
school is conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Names. 


thinking and actions of our future Catholic citizens. If 
Catholic schools generally fail in training future lay 
leaders and if these schools do not create a receptive 
environment in which the laymen may function as in- 
tellectual equals with the clergy, the current cry for 
lay leadership is but a hollow appeal, certain to remain 
unanswered. 

What then is really expected of the Catholic lay in- 
tellectual by American Catholics, priests as well as 
laymen? Judging from the educational practice and 
philosophy of most Catholic schools and the popular 
attitude of Catholics in general (the popular attitude 
fostered by Catholic schools) it would seem that the 
call for lay leaders is actually a call for Catholic laymen 
who will mirror the thinking of the clergy, acknowl- 
edge inferiority in intellectual and administrative mat- 
ters, and gratefully accept minor duties which the 
clergy may not find time to fulfill. Any deviation by the 
layman from this role of inferiority is widely resented 
and condemned. Just as the student in the Catholic 
school must generally voice absolute acceptance of 
Father's every word on every matter or be branded a 
“heretic” so the mature Catholic layman voicing ideas 
unpopular to the clergy or questioning the universal 
infallibility of the clergy, or demanding intellectual 
equality with the clergy may expect to be resented. 
Much of the resentment, of course, will be expressed 
privately. Enlightened priests, nuns and laymen will 
endorse the need for a lay intellectualism and will work 
toward the fulfillment of this need. But beyond these 
informed attitudes lies the vast common opinion. And 
it is this opinion, encouraged in many of our schools, 
which often attempts to violate the integrity of the sin- 
cere layman, attempting to force him into conformity 
with the ideas he cannot accept. Leadership for the 
layman in such environment is out of the question; he 
finds acceptance only as a follower. (Continued on p. 89) 





By SISTER MARY ESPERANCE, B.V.M. 
544 North 14th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


The Case for CREATIVE WRITING 


I RECENTLY RAN ACROSS an interesting article in the Eng- 
lish Journal of December 1952, which presented a 
method designed to induce high school students to 
read, and perhaps enjoy, poetry. The experiment, used 
by the author in one of his classes, proved successful. 
But this particular group consisted of students who 
realized the advantages a better understanding of 
poetry would give them in their college courses in 
English, or who felt that for the sake of general culture, 
they should have a broader knowledge of the subject. 

I would like to suggest something for those students 
who have no thought of cultural values and no idea 
of the practical benefit of such a course—and these, I 
believe, form the vast majority. 


Writing Poetry 

A course in writing poetry—even an elementary 
course—will arouse an interest in most of the individ- 
uals in this latter group. Many will experience the 
joy of creation if the work is presented properly, and 
this will engender a personal pride and ambition in 
the boy or girl, and will be an uplift for the student 
who was utterly unconscious of his talent. 

A special course in creative writing is the ideal. But 
where this is not feasible, as in the smaller schools, a 
resourceful teacher will find a way of introducing his 
students to the writing of poetry and the essay, at least. 
This has one advantage over the special course, be- 
cause all in the class will be exposed to the possibility 
of discovering a hidden ability. I know of schools of 
this type whose students have won awards in the Iowa 
Poetry Association and the Iowa Poetry Day Associa- 
tion and whose manuscripts have been designated “out- 
standing” in the National High School Poetry Associa- 
tion’s anthology, “Young America Sings.” 


Objections Raised 


The mere mention of introducing creative writing 
into the high school curriculum in the smaller schools 
is apt to bring to mind a series of objections: 

The first is the lack of time. At first glance this ex- 
cuse seems to be valid. The high school course is so 
broad that it is practically impossible to cover it as it 
is. Every teacher must review (frequently teach) gram- 
mar and rhetoric, and drill on the writing of ordinary 
prose. In all of these there is the question of spelling, 
punctuation, and the use of correct English. These 
must not be slighted, since there is no way in which 
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an individual shows his educational deficiencies so 
much as in his spoken and written English. 

Then there is the almost limitless field of literature, 
with its subdivisions of the various types of poetry 
and prose. The old masters and the more recent writers 
in poetry, fiction, and the essay must, at least, “be 
tasted.” Then an extensive outside reading list is im- 
perative for real scholarship. No one can deny the truth 
of these arguments used to substantiate the objections, 
but they are not the whole truth. 


Ways of Saving Time 

There are numerous ways of saving time by adding 
to the efficiency of our teaching, and the teaching of 
creative writing is one of these. Teachers who have 
given successful writing courses invariably agree with 
this. Anyone who has gone through the discipline of 
seriously attempting to produce any type of literature 
has acquired an understanding of the essence of that 
subject—a knowledge which forms a definite foundation 
for all future study. These students know what to look 
for, and are better able to appreciate what they find in 
the masterpieces in their literatures. This is not only 
a saving of time, it puts a soul into what otherwise 
might be a disagreeable task. Because of this training, 
intelligent students recognize and are able to enjoy 
unusual combinations of words, striking figures of 
speech, and fascinating rhythms. All the ground work 
for the teaching of poetry has been done. The same 
holds true for a writing course in the short story and 
the essay. 

The impossible burden placed on the teacher of 
English might be traced, in part, to the system now in 
general use in our schools. Some schools are trying 
out the plan of devoting the first two years of high 
school to grammar and rhetoric, and leaving the liter- 
ature for the eleventh and twelfth grades. There are 
arguments for and against this system. It should in- 
sure a thorough grounding in the fundamentals of Eng- 
lish, and this is of paramount importance. 


Feasible Plan 

But the child who does not go beyond the ten 
grade gets no literature. A feasible plan would be to” 
include the writing of poetry and the essay in the ninth} 
grade, continue this work and take up the writing 
the short story in the tenth grade. This would introduce’ 
the essay, necessitate a critical study of the short story 
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and of lyric and, possibly, narrative poetry. It would 
provide laboratory work in spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing, and sentence structure, and would require 
outside reading that would supply literature in each 
of these departments. 

As a final word on time: some teachers waste time 
and energy on a poor selection of what they teach, and 
sometimes on the manner in which they present good 
material. When a large number of the class hate the 
word literature, something must be wrong. Literature, 
like music, is intended to be enjoyed. 


How Select the Few? 


The second objection is the lack of talent among our 
students: “Only a very, very few will become poets.” 

This last statement is unquestionably true, but just 
how would anyone select the few? No one knows how 
many “mute inglorious Miltons” there are among our 
graduates. 

Of course not every student will succeed in writing 
poetry; some will not even try. Usually there are a few 
who know, before the class begins the work, that they 
cannot write poetry. Since at that time most of them 
have a wrong idea of what constitutes poetry, their 
judgment is usually wrong. A great many do suc- 
ceed surprisingly well. Even those who do not write 
will get some understanding of the elements of poetry, 
and usually a glimmering of its power and beauty. 
Practically all will be able to distinguish between 
poetry and verse, and between the old style and the 
new. These things alone are worth while. 

Nobody should presume to judge beforehand 
which student will develop ability in writing. There 
are some who find Latin and geometry very difficult 
and yet excel in creative writing. It is true that good 


Commercial students prepare to meet the demands of 
the business world by operating the dictaphone, 

the electric typewriter, the mimeograph, 

and the adding machine, in St. Francis Academy 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Artistically emphasizing Bible Week, students of the 
Immaculate Conception Academy, Davenport, Iowa, 
join in the national effort to make the 
Catholic world more scripture-minded. 
Sister Mary Romana, B.V.M., art instructor, 
directs the artistic apostolate. 


reasoning power and the training in logical thinking, 
imparted by mathematics, are an asset in all forms of 
composition, but they do not guarantee success in 
producing literature. 


Latent Talent 


There is latent talent going to waste everywhere. 
This is true in art and music also, and those responsi- 
ble for the curriculum should try to do something 
about it. 

Now for the third objection: “Teachers are not 
prepared to teach students to write poetry; they can- 
not write poetry themselves. They have tried to get 
the children to write poetry and have found that to 
be impossible.” 

The first thing the teacher must do is to get a clear 
concept of the technique* of modern poetry suitable 
for the high school level. The next is to find a method 
of presenting this in a way a beginner can grasp what 
the teacher is trying to teach. Anyone who is qualified 
to teach high school English should be able to master 
both the technique and the method in a short time. 
It is not necessary for the teacher to be able to write 
the kind of poetry published by T. S. Eliot, Robert 
Lowell, or Thomas Merton in order to start beginners. 
If she understands the technique, can criticise intelli- 
gently, and is able to help the students revise their 
manuscripts, she has mastered the first steps in teach- 
ing the writing of high school poetry. What she needs 
is further study and constructive criticism to work 
toward the adult type found in Spirit and Poetry, two 
magazines of recognized merit. 


* Ed. note: The author has in the hands of a publisher a book- 
length manuscript detailing her definite method of presenting 
poetry to students and getting them to write. Student entries in 
various contests attest to the success of her method. 
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By RICHARD R. BAKER, Ph.D. 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 


Your SUPREME Visual Aid Is Still the PRINTED WORD 


THE EVER-INCREASING USE of what are broadly known 
as “visual aids” is one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of modern teaching methods, especially of those 
designed for the elementary grades. Such instruments 
as pictures, slides, films, flash cards, maps, charts, tele- 
vision, and illustrations of all kinds are taken as much 
for granted by the elementary teacher as are the tradi- 
tional blackboard and chalk. Every teacher-training 
program includes at least one course in Visual Aids, 
and the prospective teacher is expected to make ex- 
tensive use of such tools when dealing with everything 
from arithmetic to traffic-safety. 

It is not the intent of this article to minimize the 
value of visual aids. They have undoubtedly proved 
their worth in practice, and they certainly are very im- 
portant in the difficult art of teaching young minds. 
There is, however, a danger that some enthusiastic 
educators may over-emphasize the importance of visual 
aids, and by seeming to make them the primary and 
essential instruments of learning, exaggerate their value 
beyond their true worth. 

Some educators may tend to see in visual aids the 
answer to practically all teaching problems, and to 
regard other techniques as having only incidental 
value. This exaggerated power for effectiveness may 
be attributed to almost any educational gadget or 
gimmick to the point where certain teachers will over- 
look the act that there is one “visual aid” which has 
always been—and which continues to be—the supreme 
medium of instruction and in comparison with which 
the others are strictly “props”: the printed word. 

Other visual aids may make a more vivid initial 

impression, but in many cases 
the impression is superficial 
and of temporary duration. 
Only that which is received 
through the medium of the 
printed word penetrates to the 
understanding and endures. 
To demonstrate the validity of 
these statements, examine the 
nature of the distinctive 
quality of human communica- 
tion. 

The conception of man as a 
social animal, a being who by 
his very nature is destined to 
live in the company of his 
fellow-men, is a basic element 


in the Greco-Roman and Christian foundation of our 
civilization. When Aristotle says that man has both 
the capacity and the need for group living, he is refer- 
ring primarily to a man’s capacity and need for in- 
struction by his fellow-men, his dependence upon 
others for the full development of his intellectual and 
moral virtues. Now it is obvious that the essential 
instrument for this communion of minds is language. 
Because the human mind does not come into existence 
with a store of ready-made ideas, but must acquire its 
knowledge, and because most of this acquired knowl- 
edge is gained from the teaching of others, it must be 
conceded that the use of language is an essential re- 
quirement of human nature. 

In philosophical language, it may be said that the 
manner in which man acquires truth is proportionate 
to his mode of existence. Inasmuch as he is a creature 
whose spiritual intellect is united to a body, it is only 
natural that the things which such an intellect properly 
knows are themselves objects having matter as part of 
their make-up. In other words, his intellect is most 
“at home” when dealing with the physical world of 
stones and plants, animals and men. 

Even the process by which man gets to know these 
material objects involves both the material and the 
spiritual levels of his nature. His bodily senses must 
first receive physical impressions from these objects, 
and from these sensations of colors, sounds, shapes, 
odors and flavors, his spiritual intellect is able to form 
the ideas by which it understands the underlying 
natures of these objects. It is only afterwards, by mak- 
ing comparisons and contrasts, that the human mind 

comes to a knowledge of such 
spiritual objects as God and 
the human soul itself. Thus 
by knowing what a body is, 
the human mind can form at 
least an imperfect idea of 
what a spirit is, namely, as 
something which lacks the 
spatial and temporal limita- 
tions characteristic of bodies. 
By thinking of such perfec- 
tions as “power,” “wisdom,” 
“love,” etc., without their 
earthly limitations, the hu- 
man mind can form some idea 
of the infinite power, wisdom, 
and love of God. 
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The objects within the range of his daily experience, 
therefore, can be said to “speak” to man by making 
their natural physical impressions on his senses. But 
to be limited to this kind of knowledge would leave a 
man very impoverished indeed, Merely to become 
aware of the things within his environment, to gain a 
little insight into their more obvious patterns and 
regularities, and to be able to make a few inferences 
concerning the implications of a few self-evident truths 
—this would be the limit of which the average man, 
left to his own resources, would be capable. Such 
knowledge would suffice only for what might be called 
the business of purely practical earthly living, enabling 
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its possessor to know little more than how to provide 
for his basic biological needs. 

It is evident, therefore, that, with the exception of 
those favored few whom God has directly inspired or 
to whom He has given unusual natural powers, men 
must derive most of their knowledge by being taught, 
by being able to receive with understanding the words 
of others. To call man a social animal is to call him 
an educable animal. In short, to rise to a level of 
knowledge above that of immediate practicality, to 
develop those intellectual and moral powers which 
benefit him as a human being, man must be taught. He 
must be taught by the family to know the basic pre- 
cepts of God’s moral law, to respect authority, to re- 
spect the rights of others. He must be taught by the 
state and its institutions to know and respect the laws 
necessary for peace and order, to place the common 
good above private interests. Finally, he must be 
taught by the Church, in order to know the truths 
about God and about the means to his ultimate happi- 
ness provided by God. Without these teaching 
agencies, the life of the average man would be practi- 
cally indistinguishable from that of a beast. 

The ability of man to use language, to communicate 
in the form of meaningful signs, is at once an indication 
of the spirituality of the human soul and a symbol of 
man’s dual nature. Modern psychologists often define 
man as a “symbol-forming animal,” and it is commonly 
recognized that his capacity springs from a nature 
which is essentially superior to that of the brute animal. 
It is a fact, of course, that the brute does have the 
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ability to produce certain sign-sounds. But the vari- 
ous growls, barks, screams, whines, etc., of which the 
brute is capable are totally unlike the articulate 
speech of men. These animal sounds are simply the 
natural expressions of the various emotional states 
which accompany the basic instincts related to food, 
sex, care of offspring, etc. They are natural signs pro- 
duced spontaneously, and as such they differ essen- 
tially from the conventional signs which men delib- 
erately devise for the purpose of meaningful communi- 
cation. 

This human power to communicate, a power which 
we unthinkingly take so much for granted, involves in 
essence the ability to make purely physical sights and 
sounds the conveyors of spiritual ideas. Like man 
himself, spoken or written words are a union of the 
material and the spiritual, and it is through these signs 
that one man teaches another. 

Teaching is basically a process of communication 
through the medium of those sensible signs called 
words. Most of us think of teaching as primarily a 
process of oral communication. Teachers are thought of 
as men and women working in classrooms and attempt- 
ing to reach the minds of their pupils by means of the 
spoken word. Undoubtedly, much of what deserves 
the name of teaching consists in this formal classroom 
instruction, especially in the case of children. But if 
we think of teaching in the broader sense, in the sense 
of a life-long process which is continued long after the 
period of formal training, then it is undoubtedly the 
written word to which human beings are indebted for 
most of their knowledge. 


Man, therefore, is educable chiefly because he is a 
reading animal. To be able to understand the spoken 
word is certainly important. But the spoken word is 
limited to the here and now, and it is by his ability to 
comprehend the meanings of the written word that 
man can transcend the limitations of space and time to 
communicate with other minds sometimes far removed 
from his immediate environment. To transmit knowl- 
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edge through the written word is to overcome the 
space-time barriers which separate men. It is the 
written word which makes the past present and makes 
former generations the contemporaries of the living. 
It is primarily through man’s ability to read that 


there can be such a thing as an accumulated knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Each generation has the opportunity 
to extend the boundaries of science, to achieve new 
goals, and to deepen its understanding of man’s per- 
ennial problems, only because it has access to the re- 
corded discoveries of former generations. Such prog- 
ress certainly has not always been the inevitable di- 
rection of human history, but at least the treasury of 
books gives each generation the opportunity to profit 
by both the successes and the failures of the past. 
What went by the name of “Modernism” is now, at 
least as a prevailing mood, a thing of the past. The 
so-called Modernist who, among other things, looked 
upon the past as dead and gone and therefore of no 
significance for the present, was one who foolishly cut 
himself off from the accumulated wisdom of the human 
race. For him there was nothing to be learned from 
any book save one written in his own time or in the 
very “recent” past. Now that the myth of inevitable 
progress no longer is accepted as a self-evident truth, 
the cult of Modernism has lost most of its members. 
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The disasters which have attended the application of 
most modern philosophies and ideologies have turned 
the eyes of intelligent men to the past and to the books 
of the past, looking for some light by which to dispel 
the current darkness. To such men, reading what 
former generations have had to say is not merely a 
matter of historical curiosity, but a real educational 
experience. 

To appreciate more fully the importance of reading, 
imagine a university, open to all, and having on its 
faculty all the great philosophers from Plato to Mari- 
tain, all the great theologians from St. Augustine to 
Garrigou-Lagrange, all the great scientists from Gali- 
leo to Einstein, all the great historians from Herodotus 
to Toynbee, and all the great men of literature from 
Homer to T. S. Eliot. Imagine every department of this 
university to be staffed with the world’s greatest 
authorities in each field. The idea of such a university 
seems fantastic. And yet, such a “dream” university 
is a reality. We who can read what these giants have 
written are taught by them just as truly as if we were 
students in their classrooms. Through the written word 
they are our contemporaries, and they can speak to us 
as our teachers. 

The informed Catholic, of all people, should be the 
first to acknowledge the importance of reading. For 
he is more conscious than most men of the solidarity 


of the human race, of the real meaning of history, and 
of the role which God and His saints have had in 
shaping this history. He, therefore, ought to know that 
it is chiefly through reading that we can learn about 
the wisdom of our tradition and become aware of the 
Christian theology and philosophy that have formed 
our culture. 

In the light of these reflections on communication 
in general and on reading in particular, the importance 
of the place of reading in the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school cannot be over-emphasized. 

The habit of reading—of making reading an essential 
part of a man’s daily activities—is one that must have 
its beginnings in the child. Like any habit, its begin- 
nings are difficult and sometimes tedious, but with 
frequent repetitions of the act, reading can become 
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gradually less and less an irksome chore and more and 
more a true skill which enables its possessor to per- 
form the act with ease and pleasure. 

It is evident, therefore, that teaching the child how 
to read, although an indispensable prerequisite, is 
only the preliminary step in the total process of teach- 
ing reading. Over and above the admittedly difficult 
job of teaching the child the mechanics of reading, 
i.e., the process of comprehending the meanings of 
words and their combinations, the teacher has the even 
more important task of helping the child to form at 
least the beginnings of the habit of reading. These 
beginnings must be prompted by the desire to read, 
and it is part of the teacher’s job to instill this desire. 
The child’s knowledge of the technique of reading is 
of small value unless it is coupled with a strong inclina- 
tion to exercise the act. It is only by instilling this 
inclination and by continuously cultivating it that the 
child will acquire the habit so necessary for his life- 
long intellectual development. 
















How Train to Love of Books? 


How can the child be made to love books and worth- 
while printed material so that eventually he will want 
to read “on his own”? The environment in the home, 
of course, has much to do with it. The child who is 
accustomed to seeing books and magazines around 
the house and who hears his parents talking about the 
interesting things they are reading will find it hard to 
resist the impulse to do some reading for himself. But 
the teacher in the classroom must also do her share in 
promoting this love of reading. She herself must have 
an appreciation of the value of books and of the indi- 
spensable role they will have both during the child’s 
formal schooling and especially in the continuing edu- 
cative process throughout his whole life. She ought to 
see herself as a collaborator with the great teachers 
of the past, as the one who has the privilege of first 
introducing the mind of the child to what will be a 
life-long source of profit and enjoyment. 
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With this all in mind, she must try to communicate 
to the children her own love of reading by often talk- 
ing to them about books and the other things to be 
read, telling them of the wonderful new world that 
awaits them, of the banquet to which they all have 
been invited. She should help them select appropriate 
titles from the school library and encourage them to 
visit their local public library. 

A very effective device to stimulate reading is for 
the teacher to tell or to read the first part of an interest- 
ing story—then inform her aroused audience that to 
learn how everything turned out they will have to 
read the rest of the story themselves. It would be an 
unusual child who could resist the urge to finish the 
story and satisfy his curiosity. 

The incentive to read is best instilled through ma- 
terial that is a little different from the regular class 
textbooks. Reading assignments in the form of lessons 
to be learned in a textbook are always attended by a 
feeling of a duty to be performed, a somewhat painful 
task to be finished as quickly as possible. Even out- 
side reading, when the stereotyped book review is 
called for, takes on the nature of an irksome duty, 
and offers little incentive or opportunity for the child 
to discover the true joys of reading. 

To be effective as a stimulant to reading, the ma- 
terial should have the personal appeal which only 
something up to date and of interest to the child 
possesses. Such timely material should be introduced 
almost casually in the course of the class period. The 
children should at first be invited just to talk about the 
contents, rather than subjected to an examination on 
them. Such material, which implements the formal 
textbook lessons, unifies all classroom studies by show- 
ing how they are related to the world of the boy and 
girl on his or her own level. Dealing with the subjects 
to be learned in an informal, conversational, and 
pleasing manner is invaluable as an aid to learning 
itself and in helping to form the all-important habit 
of reading. 


Among Proved Means 


Among the proved means to achieve such desirable 
results are the Messengers.! These classroom weeklies 
are carefully planned to meet this need for reading 
material that will help children grow to intellectual 
maturity. Beginning with the first grade, they help to 
lead the young boy or girl to more and more advanced 
reading. Separate editions of Our Little Messenger 
provide the reading needs for grades 1, 2, and 3, the 
Junior Catholic Messenger for the intermediate grades, 
and the Young Catholic Messenger for the upper 
elementary grades. The Messengers achieve their dis- 
tinction by supplying a variety and balance of contents 
—religion, current affairs, fiction, humor, social studies 


—in an appealing style and language that boys and 
(Continued on page 43) 


* Issued weekly by George A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., Dayton, 
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By SISTER MIRIAM JAMES, S.N.J.M., M.A. 
St. Mary's Academy, Portiand, Oregon 


WOMEN of the IDYLLS: A Character Study 


Atrrep Lorp Tennyson’s Idylls of the King have 
been criticized for their Victorian propriety, for their 
failure to give a true picture of life. The members of 
King Arthur’s court, I have both read and heard it 
said, have lost something of reality, verve, and artistry 
in Tennyson's retelling of Sir Thomas Malory’s Le 
Morte D’Arthur. By coating them with the veneer of 
the Victorian Age, Tennyson has deprived these people 
of the virility which the earlier writer gave them, and 
reduced them to mere 19th century ladies and gentle- 
men. He has both white-washed his characters and 
“hush-hushed” the sin that brought disintegration to 
Camelot. In short, he has departed too far from the 
atmosphere of the original for the Idylls of the King 
to be anything but “mid-Victorian.” Why, then, make 
any particular study of the Idylls with high school 
students? It is not my desire to take issue with these 
views. I should like merely to point out that, despite 
what is true in this criticism (Tennyson himself de- 
clared King Arthur to be a reproduction of Prince 
Albert), the Idylls of the King have enough to offer to 
warrant their having an honored place in the high 
school literature curriculum. 


When Idealism Runs High 


The period of youth is, after all, a time when ideal- 
ism runs high. Teenagers are receptive to great ideas 
and ideas of greatness. They are thrilled by the high 
ideals and noble deeds of great men and women. 
They are hero-worshippers. They want to be inspired. 
And the Idylls of the King are capable of giving in- 
spiration. Young people are lifted at least a little by the 
call to gallantry, courage, fidelity, and purity which 
they hear as they read—yes, even in Tennyson’s version 
of the gallantry, courage, fidelity, and purity of the 
Knights of the Round Table. Nor do they fail to com- 
prehend the corrupting effects of sin in them. Teen- 
agers also love romance and color and beauty; and are 
not these to be found in the Idylls? 


Opportunity for Study of Character 

But besides these considerations, Tennyson’s knights 
and ladies present at least adequate opportunity for 
the study of character. His King Arthur is too good to 
be true, human nature being what it is; that may be 
pointed out to young readers. Lancelot is human 
enough, even if he is Victorianized; and so is Guine- 
vere, and the other women of the court. Let us look at 
some of these women, and see what character studies 
might be made of them. What are they, as Tennyson 


has portrayed them? What has he done to their earlier 
counterparts, his models? Are they very unlike 
Malory’s women, or has Tennyson, after all, kept them 
essentially the same? To what extent are they real 
people? 

Enid (the first of the women who appeared in the 
1850 edition of the Idylls of the King) is primarily the 
constant wife of a weak and suspicious husband. Ten- 
nyson makes no perceptible changes from Malory in 
this character, but takes her as she is, and in her typi- 
fies—a la Griselda—the ideal of patient womanhood. 
However, Enid’s patient forbearance does not rest on 
courage. Afraid to speak up to Geraint, hateful as his 
idleness is to her, and reluctant to tell him of her own 
disgust and of what people are saying, she can only 
grow sad. Her patience lacks the strength of real 
virtue, then, being at least in part the expression of a 
mere natural timidity. But if her patience is defective, 
her perfectly amiable obedience is admirable. There 
is no weakness nor blind passivity here, for Enid 
never hesitates to disobey when Geraint is endangered; 
and her total fidelity to him is the result of a strong- 
willed resistance to the advances of would-be-lovers. 
Nevertheless, a good wife must be more than patient 
and obedient and faithful. Enid fails to inspire 
Geraint’s mind and control his heart; she should have 
brought him to a realization of his degeneracy and 
raised him above it, if by her influence she could not 
first have prevented it. Truly, in this sense she is “no 
true wife.” 


Vivien is More Vivid Character 


In Vivien, Tennyson does depart from Malory’s 
conception, but in doing so gives us a much more vivid 
character. In the Morte D’Arthur, Vivien, called 
Nimué, was a sorceress, but one who “ever did great 
goodness unto King Arthur and to all his knights 
through her sorcery and enchantments.” Quite other-— 
wise the cunning Vivien of the Idylls, watching the 
knights “with evil glowing eyes” and breathing venom — 
through the court at Camelot! Malory’s Nimué is pale- 
beside Tennyson’s Vivien—cynical, deceitful, sensual, 
cruel, thoroughly corrupt. It is she who spreads the” 
scandal of Lancelot and Guinevere. No one’s name is” 
safe in her mouth—witness the litany of calumnies she — 
recites to Merlin in the woods. But Vivien is meant by 
Tennyson to be allegorical, and as such is the personifi- 
cation of evil. : 

Tennyson’s version of the relationship between” 
Vivien and Merlin, too, is different from Malory’s, 











at 


purposely. In making Merlin determined not to give 
up to Vivien the secret of his special magic charm, 
Tennyson uses the scene in which she wheedles it out 
of him to further the development of her character as 
a type of wickedness. Vivien is made the insincere and 
unscrupulous user of woman’s wiles—petulance, play- 
fulness, tears, tenderness, sweetness, challenge—which 
she turns on and off actress-like till finally she wrests 
from Merlin the desired secret. But as far as the 
woman in her is concerned, we may complain with a 
Tennyson contemporary: 


She is endurable as long as she symbolises the lust 
of the flesh . . . But when Vivien is made a woman 

. She is detestable. Absolute falsehood, unre- 
deemed meanness, “motiveless malignity,” are not 
found in sane humanity, and Vivien is all the 
three. She is not a woman at all. Not even the very 
worst of her type was ever like her. This native 
inhumanity makes her ways and speeches un- 
natural, and because unnatural, vulgar.! 


The unnaturalness and inhumanity of Vivien’s charac- 
ter have reminded me of Dickens’ Sykes, who posses- 
ses absolutely no trace of any kind of goodness. Henry 
Van Dyke called her “a feminine Iago”—a fine 
comparison. 


The Elaines Compared 


Very different from Vivien, in both versions of her, 
is the fair Elaine. Tennyson is most like Malory in his 
conception of this character. Elements of the story of 
Lancelot and Elaine, and features of Elaine’s charac- 
ter, are essentially the same; but “Elaine the pure, 
Elaine the fair, Elaine the lily maid of Astolat,” is far 
more attractive than her predecessor, “Elaine le 
Blank.” Contrast the disarming artfulness of the 





Skills of homemaking are being mastered 

by Patricia Darcy, Margie Pechek, Ann Zaletel, and 
Marilyn Sawyer, members of the home economics cook- 
ing class at Pueblo Catholic High School, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, Fundamentals of preparing a meal, whether it be 
a luncheon or a 6-course meal, the setting of 

the table and other necessities of good 

homemaking in the kitchen are taught to the girls. 











































corresponding Tennyson passage with Malory’s plain 
“Now fair father,” said then Elaine, “I require you give 
me leave to ride and to seek him, or else I wot well I 
shall go out of my mind, for I shall never stint till that 
I shall find him and my brother, Sir Lavaine.” The 
wilfulness of spirit which dooms her death is however, 
more forcefully evident here than in Tennyson. In 
fact, the first Elaine is much more vigorous; but the 
second Elaine is more appealing. Both Elaines are 
frank almost to boldness in the way they speak their 
love to Lancelot. But Malory’s has not the charm of 


the accompanying blush that lies in the Victorian 
touch! 


Womanliness Lacking 


Tennyson’s Elaine is sweet and lovable, and 
thoroughly pure. If a bit foolish to be so completely 
wrapped up in day-dreams over the shield of a man 
old enough to be her father, even whose name she does 
not know—why, she is a teenager, in love! Fortunately, 
however, her love proves to be not of the teenage 
variety; and being so young she lacks the strength of 
character to do aught but be engulfed by the force of 
its tide. Her simplicity borders on simpleness, her wil- 
fulness on weakness. Can one imagine a modern miss 
lying down to die because of unrequited love? Woman- 
liness is considerably wanting in the make-up of 
Elaine. A real woman ought to face reality and go on 
living, learning to love and to devote herself some 
place else (that would spoil the story, of course), to 
grow in soul and character as a result thereof, and 
reach depths within herself not possessed by the fair 
Elaine. She is too immature to cope with a difficult 
situation. 

Elaine is not, however, without the good sense and 
courage to resist Gawain’s advances and speak pertly 
to him of his duty to the King—Enid could have 
learned from her. She is selfless in her attentions to 
Lancelot, but selfish in her determination to die. Her 
strength of will may be more stubbornness than spine. 
She is lovely in death as in life, and truly feminine. 
How pretty she wants to look on arrival at Camelot! 
She shows, too, a feeling for the dramatic, in neatly 
arranging for so effective an appearance at the court. 


Guinevere, More Rounded Character 


If Vivien and Elaine are contrasting characters, so 
also are Elaine and Guinevere. Elaine is undefiled in 
heart, unwilling to believe ill of Lancelot, and unselfish 
in her devotion to him; Guinevere is none of these. 
Guinevere, too, is a type; but she is more than that, 
as she has received the most completely rounded 
character development of all the women of the Idylls. 
Guinevere undergoes change. But even she is not 
greatly individualized. 


It is said that Tennyson intended her, in his alle- 


1Stopford A. Brooke, Tennyson: His Art and Relation to 
Modern Life, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1909 (copyright 
1894), pp. 305-306. 
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gory, to image forth the Heart . . . of human nature 
. . . However, by falling short of the allegorical 
aim of the poet, she gains as a real person . 
But at the same time she is not an interesting 
woman. She represents a somewhat common type. 
Her intelligence is of the slightest, and her charac- 
ter has little variety . . . She is stately and lovely, 
courteous, eager to please, capable of a great pas- 
sion, and in this Idyll [Guinevere] of a great 
repentance; but this is nothing extraordinary. 
Such a woman may be found anywhere.” 


Tennyson brings Guinevere to us, like Elaine, quite 
as she is in the Morte D’Arthur. In both treatments 
she is strongly emotional: in Malory, violently and 
vigorously so; in Tennyson restrainedly and quietly so, 
except in the diamond scene when the smouldering 
sparks of mixed passions, seemingly cold and under 
control, burst suddenly into quick and brilliant flame. 
Tennyson’s queen is dignified, majestic, cool, and 
mistress of herself outwardly at least even while she 
crushes “the wild passion out against the floor beneath 
the banquet . . .” She is also selfish, more occupied 
with the hurt feelings of offended love than concerned 
for Lancelot’s well-being when she hears of his 
wounds, and of Elaine. She is too human for Arthur; 
and that is the cause of her illicit love. 


Quality of Her Repentance 


Question of the quality of her repentance ought to 
be raised in a study of Guinevere. Is she truly contrite 
or only remorse-stricken? Commentators on the Guine- 
vere Idyll speak of remorse; could they with equal 
precision speak of contrition? When she first begins 
to regret her misdirected love, the Queen is activated 
by regret only. “Jealousy in love,” or “dead love's 
harsh heir, jealous pride” has made her conscious of 
Arthur's greater nobility, and she begins to feel sorry 
that she could not have loved him. But this regret is 
selfish only, without thought of the wrong done to 
Arthur. Next she becomes mindful of her reputation; 
but that is not yet sufficient to constitute contrition. 

It has been said that Guinevere did not at this time 
realize the gravity of her sin, that after having toyed 
with itso long it was no longer repulsive to her; but 
that now conscience has been awakened. A Christian 
woman of King Arthur’s court, not realize the gravity 
of sin like hers? And when was it ever repulsive, and 
not too all-powerfully attractive? That is no excuse 
for her. Perhaps Tennyson’s own seeming unsureness 
up to this point is due to a Protestant lack of apprecia- 
tion for the Sacrament of Penance. At any rate, con- 
science does begin to prick, and Guinevere reaches 
the point of sincere moral victory when she can break 
off with Lancelot. 


Moral Change Completed 


During the days at Almesbury, the moral change 
within Guinevere is completed (and Tennyson has 
achieved a certain amount of success in real character 


* Ibid., pp. 357-358. 
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delineation, which demands interior alteration). At 
first there is much of self in her self-reproach; it takes 
the few weeks preceding Arthur's visit for her to rise 
above self-pity and make the effort to drive sweet 
remembrance of Lancelot from her thoughts. But 
with the King’s arrival she receives full light and grace 
to become wholly at peace with God and herself 
through true sorrow. Her utter shame, her hiding of 
her face from Arthur, are not inconsistent with con- 
trition. The humiliation to which she submits raises 
her to a new height. Nor does her belated love for her 
husband become the principle of her contrition and 
thus destroy its reality. For this is a pure love that 
grasps hold of hope and gropes heavenward, a love 
through which God touches her soul. We can thank 
Tennyson alone for this magnificent scene between 
Guinevere and the King. 

And now—just a word about Lynette. Here again 
Tennyson gives us type rather than person. “Hawk- 
eyes” and “tip-tilted” nose are indicative of the high- 
spirited pride and haughty imperiousness of this fresh 
and frank young girl. She is the saucy, petulant, im- 
patient kind; sharp-tongued and bold, but pure. Lyn- 
ette, too, is taken directly from Malory, where she is 
just as proud and impertinent. But I have thought she 
has a personality spark lacking in the original. 


Nature with Gentle and Harsh Side 


Someone has complained that the double personality 
of Tennyson’s Lynette—now rough and common, now 
delicate and poetic—is a contradiction which destroys 
her unity as an individual. But it is not impossible for 
a single personality to have a gentle as well as a harsh 
side to her nature. Lynette has been deeply insulted; 
and rather than give Gareth any satisfaction that the 
songs indicate a changed attitude toward him, she only 
makes conscious effort to maintain the semblance of 

(Continued on page 35) 


Chemistry students Jane Pitz and Rosalie Schmitt 
prepare to demonstrate oxidation and reduction 

while Camille Euclide studies the equation. The scene 
is the lab. in St. Joseph’s Academy, Green Bay, Wis. 
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Forming Proper SEX ATTITUDES 


“BosbieE-SEX SCANDAL Hits ARCHESTER, screams a ra sins against chastity. They go so far as to believe that 





York Sunday News headline. And another teen-age ring such a youngster can survive the pitfalls of the day 
of mass and premeditated violation of chastity is un- without even the most fundamental knowledge of hu- 





covered. man generation. / 
In our 1956 society it is impossible to ignore inci- In any age there is a need for a wholesome socmeianl 
dents of this nature. We may refuse to speak of them. ance with this information. Catholic writers unhesi- 





Or we may tell our young people, who also can read tatingly acknowledge that the Virgin Mary knew it. 
the papers, that “we must not talk about those things.” To the Angel Gabriel’s startling news, “Thou shalt bear 
But they cannot be ignored. They must be given some a child,” she respectfully but unhesitatingly: replied, 









consideration. “How shall this be? I know not man.” There is no rea- 

Young people are confused perhaps more by this son to believe that Mary’s knowledge of human gen- 
strange virtue of chastity than by any other of the eration ended there. Yet it is no exaggeration to say 
truths that confront them. When the American Bishops that even many so-called sophisticated young women 





in 1950 posed the issue of “The Child: Citizen of Two of today are at a loss to explain more than that bit of 
Worlds,” they threw the spotlight onto the bewildered fundamental information. 

young man and woman caught in a dilemma so per- 

plexing that nothing short of heroism can snatch them Views Based on Paganism 

from choosing the easier way out. “It” could happen to anyone’s daughter who, poorly 
equipped with knowledge of God's plan for perpetu- 
ating the human race, is led to accept the erroneous 







Devilish Trap 





















True, this dilemma as pictured by the hierarchy in- views that are based on a pure paganism. But far more 
, volved respect for authority, justice, religion, and the serious than the relatively few unmarried girls who be- 
, other virtues. But there has never before been a day in come pregnant are the ever increasing numbers of 
modern civilization when immodesty and impurity those who, so utterly confused by the prevailing wor- 
! have been so universally flaunted, when chastity has ship of the body, lose virtually all respect for their wo-- 
f been so roundly ridiculed. Catholic youth have fallen manly dignity, and succumb to unchastity in its de- 
into the same devilish trap that has enmeshed their non- grees of wickedness. 
Catholic compatriots. What could and does happen to daughters of un 
- The teacher, unable to sidestep completely this del- suspecting parents is all the more apt to befall their 
icate situation, must of necessity form some attitude sons. The God-given sex pleasure that is invariably 
: toward what has come to be known by the indelicate born in boys as they reach puberty is to them only an 
a appellation of “sex.” Sex parties, sex appeal, and sexy invitation to a new-found enjoyment, unless parents or 
s. are only a few of the usages that are as much a part of some worthy substitute can forestall this tragedy with 
everyday reading as the weather. the imparting of a dignified and gradual credo based 
This attitude can be one of caution in total silence, on Christian ideals. 
which will result in nothing more than allowing an evil 
situation to exist and grow; or in a careless, aggressive, Parents Default, Generally - 
and imprudent approach, whose efforts will bring more In general, parents have defaulted in their obliga- 
evil than good; or in a sound and sacred view that calls tion to their offspring, either from ignorance of facts 
for honesty, understanding, and courage. or of a method of instruction, or from fear of scandal- 
izing their loved ones. To combat this, a set of record- 
Some Parents, Teachers Naive 





ings by the Christophers in recent years offered a 
On the same day as that on which the New York highly acceptable presentation, one that could be 













paper spread news of the vicious sex ring, a Sunday adopted by every mother and father. It calls for a long- 
news supplement elsewhere said in headlines, “It time educational process that begins in the child’s 
Couldn’t Happen to My Daughter.” There are un- very tender years. 

fathomable numbers of parents—and teachers, too— This, then, is the picture that the teacher must recog- 





who are naive enough to believe that this or that “good, nize as he faces the restless children in his classroom, 
wholesome kid” could not fall into some vice involving their minds deluged with endless propaganda from a 
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world that has given way to a sex-centered philosophy. 
The “Bobbie-Sex Scandal” referred to earlier involved 
a nude bathing party participated in by two girls and 
three boys, all under 15. At the same time “booze-and- 
love” parties among 14-year-olds were also uncovered. 
Across the nation these stories are repeated. 

The director of the child center at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America has called for a “serious attempt to 
integrate sex instruction into our educational system.” 
In this day, he noted, “of a tabloid press, flashy movies, 
screaming radio, and televised soap operas, our chil- 
dren and adolescents, whether we like it or not, are 
getting sex information, with much of it becoming in- 
correct and inflammable.” 


Vital to Child's Well-Being 

This expert in psychiatry says that “the matter of sex 
is so vital to the child’s well-being that, when necessary, 
some adequate substitute (for parents’ failure) must 
be found and utilized... .It is quite possible for teach- 
ers and school authorities to give excellent instruc- 
tion that can supplement the training given by the 
parents, or, if need be, serve as a substitute for parental 
training that is wanting.” 

A committee of Sisters in the community of the Mis- 
sion Helpers of the Sacred Heart’ have prepared a 120- 
page outline as a guide to religion teachers. Called 
Vital Steps to Chastity, it embraces a 12-year program, 
and was written for teachers of Catholic children at- 
tending public schools. However, it is easily adaptable 
to youngsters in Catholic schools. The treatise attempts 
to teach the virtue of chastity according to the child’s 
normal psychological and physical development. 

Vital Steps to Chastity helps the teacher to present 
positively the beautiful side of sex and chastity. It un- 
folds the dramatic incidents in the lives of saints like 
Agnes and Maria Goretti and Aloysius and Stanislaus, 
incidents that revolve around the very issue that vir- 
tually all young people are confronted with. Presented 
as the normal challenge that it is, sex here is found to 
be controllable, and, once controlled, to have a beauty 
that defies description. 


Subtle Campaign 


It is the contention of this writer that a whole gen- 
eration has been swallowed up by a diabolical cam- 
paign to break down modesty, and, in its turn, chastity. 
The campaign has been so subtle that even some few 
Catholic writers have succumbed to its wiles. Cer- 
tainly many Catholic parents and teachers are num- 
bered among its victims. A constant newspaper, maga- 
zine, cinema, and television diet of at least “occasional” 
immodesty and immorality has rendered the cam- 
paign overwhelmingly successful. The destruction, im- 
measurable though it is, can yet be seen in what has 
happened to our own people. 

Steady company-keeping among those wholly un- 


‘ Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, 1001 W. Joppa Road, 
Towson 4, Maryland. 
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prepared for the marriage state has become a problem 
universal in numbers as well as in area. Unequivocally 
frowned upon by all reputable moral theologians, it 
has become accepted by parents as tolerable when 
they should be condemning it as satanic. Inadequate 
restrictions on use of the family car—or, worse, pro- 
viding mere boys with their own cars—invite endless 
other occasions for sinning against chastity. Among | 
these are late hours, parking in situations conducive 
to sinful lovemaking, and the modern lust arena, the 
drive-in theatre. 


Lack of Vigilance by Parents 


Add to this an amazing lack of vigilance on the part 
of parents toward their daughters and their daughters’ 
boy-friends right in their own homes, and the scene. 
is set for tragedies pvhich, while not always notorious, 
like the “Bobbie-Sex Scandal,” send virtue crashing 
in shambles and harden young men and women into 
accepting its sinful alternative. 

The foregoing examples are not given by way of 
the exception. Rather, they are so prevalent today 
that the relatively few who stubbornly hold to right- 
eousness—parents and children alike—are labeled as 
prudes. The former hesitate to adhere to their ac- 
customed firmness in dealing with their offspring. The 
latter presume that their parents do not understand, 
that they themselves are not trusted, that they are sus- 
pected. An almost heroic stand is demanded of both. 


An eager Braille student with her teacher, 

Marion Lee Pinson, eight, has impaired vision. Sister 
Mary George, principal of Incarnate Word Academy, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, has been teaching 

Marion Braille on Saturdays. She started the little girl 
in toy building blocks. In this manner, Marion 

learned the alphabet in Braille in about six months. 
After the alphabet, Sister George introduced Marion 
to Braille primers, who speedily learned to 

read three of them. At first it was letter by letter, 

but shortly Sister was surprised that Marion 

had discovered for herself how to read words 

at a time, rather than letter by letter. 
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Teacher's Responsibility 


On the grounds, then, that parents have not only 
failed to prepare their children through proper train- 
ing in chastity, but also paved their way to spiritual 
perdition by relaxing discipline during the crucial ad- 
olescence and post-adolescence—on these grounds, it 
becomes urgent for the teacher to take responsibility. 
But to achieve worth-while results the teacher himself 
must have correct attitudes teward the diverse and in- 
evitable problems that arise. Many teachers are as 
naive as their students where matters of sex are con- 
cerned. Unless the teacher does understand the mys- 
tery of sex, he is wholly incapable of helping a child 
extricate himself from the pit of despair into which his 
problems may have hurled him. 

. Asa matter of fact, it may be said that the teacher 


‘cannot really know a child or understand his problems 


unless he has a mature knowledge of what the young- 


\ster faces in the sphere ef. sex. Merely to understand 


this constitutes the greater part of the battle. For many 
of the actions of a child which are otherwise impos- 
sible to account for may be attributed to the perplex- 
ity that results from his fight for chastity. 

The writer has presented in booklet form a thesis 
under the title of The Teacher and Sex Attitudes.* It 
is not a set of sex instructions, either for the teacher 
or for the child. Therein is only little, if any, infor- 
mation hitherto unknown to most adults. In fact, a 
basic knowledge of “the facts of life” is presumed. It 
is the aim of this pamphlet to organize the thinking 
of the teacher who, in the avalanche of propaganda 
that extols sex, may himself easily have fallen into con- 
fusion on the subject. 

Too often this is the case. But, especially at a time 
in history when, more than ever before, young people 
need reliable counsel for the formation and achieve- 
ment of their ideals, this must not continue. Proper at- 
titudes toward sex and a proper appreciation of the 
virtue of chastity will play a vital role in the develop- 
ment of the kind of generation we want the next one 


to be. 


—_ 


* Ed. note: The author offers to send a free copy of his pam- 


phlet to any reader who requests it. He may be ai 


dressed as in- 
dicated at the head of this article. 


Women of the Idylls 

(Continued from page 32) 
her first anger and therefore continues to use rough 
language. 

So one could go on. The knights of Arthur's court, 
and the King himself, similarly lend themselves to such 
analysis as is here confined to the chief women char- 
acters. In making this brief study of them, we see that 
these women of Tennyson’s Idylls Of the King are in 
the long run essentially those of Malory. We admit, 
at the same time, that they have taken on a kind of 
moralism which stamps them as “Victorian.” Yet, 
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Tennyson was not obliged to make his characters fit 
exactly into Malory’s patterns! If he wanted to paint 
them in 19th century colors, he was free to do so. As 
John Drinkwater said, “All we are justified in demand- 
ing is that Tennyson shall give them life which would 
convince us of its reality had we never heard of them 
before.”® 

And surely those of us who had never heard of them 
before but loved the people of the Idylls of the King in 
the days of our youth, were little enough concerned 
with any of this. If in the light of our later wisdom 
we now know something of the backgrounds from 
which they came and those into which they have been 
cast, and can now recognize their defects, we still may 
share with our pupils the noble enthusiasms with 
which they inspired us. And we may guide our young 
students in a knowledge of both human and artistic 
character by studying the characters of the Idylls. 


* John Drinkwater, Victorian Poetry, George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York, 1924, p. 178. 


Brother Mark, O.S.F., vocation director for the 
Franciscan Brothers of the Diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
records a vocational message that may be heard 

by anyone who dials JA 3-4020. Speaking for the 
Franciscan Brothers, Brother Mark tells of the 
advantages of the Order while stressing the desire 

to be something rather than to do something in life. 
The recorded message is one of a series sponsored by 
Thomas M. Quinn & Sons, Long Island Funeral Direc- 
tors. Five special electronic devices automatically play 
back the recorded message when the telephone 

number is dialed. (The operation is similar to that 
used for weather information that the public may 

get by dialing a telephone number.) 

Mr. Quinn, firm president, declares that many times 
a day all 5 machines are busy at the same time. 





Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


St. Joseph’s College for men, resident and day, was founded in 
1889 by Bishop Dwenger of Fort Wayne and given to the Socie 
of the Precious Blood ( Sanguinist Fathers). In 1934 St. Joseph's 
began operating as a four-year, degree-granting institution. 


LOCATION 


The College is located near Rensselaer, Indiana, on State High- 
way 58. Eighty miles south of Chicago and 110 miles northwest 
of Indianapolis, St. Joseph’s is connected to both by the Monon 
Railroad. The 130-acre campus is situated in the center of the 
two-and-a-half square miles of farm and woodland. Communi- 
cations regarding admission should be addressed to Admissions 
Counselor, St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 


St. Joseph’s College is a member of or is accredited by the 
following associations and standardizing agencies: North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Association of American Colleges, Commission 
on Christian Higher Education of the Association of American 
Colleges, Indiana Association of Church Related and Independ- 
ent Colleges, Indiana Conference of Higher Education, National 
Catholic Education Association, State of Indiana Department 
of Public Instruction for the training of elementary and high 
school teachers. The College is approved by the American 
Medical Association for premedical training. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


St. aly College directs every effort toward the physical, 
intellectual, social, and moral growth of its students according 
to the dictates of right reason and the mind and teachings of 
the Church. The program of studies offered is intended to pre- 
pare its young men for a career in teaching, for graduate work, 
or for immediate entrance into a profession. 


St. Joseph’s College 


Collegeville, Indiana 


FACULTY 
Priests of the Order of the Precious Blood (C.PP.S.) and laymen. 


LIBRARY 


60,000 volumes and bound periodicals; microfilms; audio-visual 9 
aids. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees. Areas of 
major concentration: Accounting, Business Administration, Eco 

nomics, Social Science, History, Education, Philosophy, English 

English-Journalism, Biology, Biology-Chemistry, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mathematics. 


CURRICULUM DEPARTMENTS 


Music Physics 
Greek Biology 
Latin Geology 
French Chemistry 
German Social Science 
Spanish Politics 
English Sociology 
History Economics 
Religion Marketing 
Philosophy Accounting 
Humanities Agriculture 
Mathematics Physical Education 
English-Journalism Business Administration 
Speech and Drama 
Education (Elementary; Secondary ) 
Predentistry; Prelaw; Premedicine; Tost adhes 
Engineering (Aeronautical; Mechanical; Civil; Chemical; 
Electrical; Fire Protection and Safety; Food; Industrial; 
Metallurgical ) 





N.B. “Three-two” programs in Engineering and Agriculture are 
worked out in cooperation with leading universities in those 
fields. In this way a student can receive a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from St. Joseph’s at the end of four years and a Bachelor 
of Science degree from the school of engineering or agriculture 
at the end of five years. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND. EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Orientation Program; Testing Program; Stu- 
dent Guidance; Reading and Study Clinics; Annual Re- 
treat; Health Service; Veteran Assistance; Placement 


Bureau; College Bank; Loan Fund; formal and informal 
functions. 


College Societies and Clubs: Commerce Club; History Club; 
Albertus Magnus Society; Geology Club; Biology Club; 
Glee Club; Columbian Players; College Choir; College 
Band; Monogram Club (athletics); Don Bosco Club; San- 
quinist Club; Dwenger Mission Society. 


Student Publications: Stuff (bi-weekly newspaper); Measure 
(literary journal); Phase (yearbook). 


Athletics: Member of the Indiana Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference. Varsity yeoman in football, basketball, baseball, 
track, golf, bowling, and tennis. Intramural Pw am in 
basketball, billiards, bowling, horseshoes, softball, table 
tennis, touch football and volleyball. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, GENERAL 


Both an Application for Admission form and a High School 
Certificate form should be requested from The Admissions Coun- 
selor. The Application for Admission form is to be returned 
immediately by the applicant to The Registrar, and the High 
School Certificate form is to be returned by the principal of the 
high school. , 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, SCHOLASTIC 


I. Freshman applicants must present a minimum of fifteen units, 
ten of which must represent work done in a combination of 


several or all of the following academic fields: English, Foreign 
Language, Social Studies, Mathematics, and Natural Science. 
(It is not necessary that each of these fields be represented in 
the ten units, for example, Foreign Language need not be 
included.) Two of the following three criteria of academic 
achievement and aptitude are required: (a) Average of C or 
80 or equivalent in total high school work; (b) Rank in upper 
half of high school graduation class; (c) LQ. of 108 or 
equivalent. (Example of equivalent: 60th percentile on total 
of ACE Psychological Test for high school seniors, or an average 
standard rating of 350 on the two parts of the scholastic aptitude 
test of the College Entrance Examination Board Tests. ) 

II. Advanced-Standing Applicants must (a) meet the general 
entrance requirements; (b) be eligible to continue in the insti- 
tution from which they wish to transfer; (c) be entitled to 
honorable separation from the institution last attended. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 


Mas its So ee ile) nk nc Fea win hennee $215.00 
Board 265.00 
Dg tr ONG. os Bek Cle ak es ae 20-80 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarship awards range up to $500 a semester based on the 
student’s financial needs. Awards are based on high school 
record and scores on the College Entrance Examination Board 
Tests. Awards are renewable each year provided a B average 
is maintained. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top row: idyllic campus atmosphere; scientists 
at work; social program. 

Opposite page, lower row: cafeteria; College chapel; intramural 
program. 

This page, top row: Glee Club; intercollegiate program; guid- 
ance program. 

This page, lower row: aerial view of campus; typical student’s 
room; engineering program. 





By SISTER MARY XAVIER, O.S.U., M.A. 


Principal, St. Mary's High School, Cumberland, Maryland 


ORIENT YOUR STUDENTS, First 


IN A SHORT TIME thousands of light-hearted high school 
boys and girls will return to school. To the questions, 
What is your reason for coming back to school? What 
is the goal of your intellectual efforts? many of our 
students will give a perplexed look and offer such 
superficial answers as, “Everybody else does,” or, “To 
get a high school certificate,” or “To prepare for a job.” 

Some teachers, in their zeal to begin subject matter, 
neglect an important phase of successful teaching— 
the orienting period. If this time of instruction is well 
planned it can open the eyes of our youth to an 
appreciation of the true values of an education. 
Teachers dedicated to the formation of youth owe it 
to them to direct their formative years in order to 
acquaint pupils with the opportunities and avenues of 
service offered to them by their school. This warming- 
up time will repay itself in terms of results as the year 
progresses. 


Some See Only One Goal 


Many of our uninformed students see only one goal 
in education—training in some vocational field as a 
means to making a living. If other subjects are, as 
they think, imposed on them they fail to lend interest 
and study to these undesirable branches of study. 
Students should know why good schools do not give 
them their choice in all subjects and likewise provide 
guidance in elective subjects. Boys’ and girls’ attention 
should be called to the fact that the subject matter 
offered is chosen by authorities who know the value of 
certain branches of learning the worth of which has 
been tested over a period of time. 

Louis Bromfield, who has written a score of best- 
selling books, makes an apt observation which can 
serve as a neutralizer to students and parents who see 
no significance or importance in subjects but those 
which are vocational: 


Too many of us look upon automobiles and plumb- 
ing as civilization, which they are not, save inso- 
far as they give us more time for the things of the 
spirit and the mind. . . . Honor, decency, a sense 
of true values, real Christian behavior—these are 
not to be manufactured on the assembly line. . . . 
Mechanization of life may bring convenience, 
but it has little to do with the eternal mysterious 
essence of Man, the whole and only excuse for his 
existence. ' 


a Louis Bromfield, “What Matters Most,” The Pittsburgh Press, 
Magazine Section, May 22, 1955, p. 2. 


A good approach by which to channel this orienting 
process is to show students a two-fold goal in educa- 
tion—to teach one how to live and how to make a 
living. 


Fullest Growth of Personality 


High school students are sufficiently mature to grasp 
the idea that education should develop the whole per- 
son and that it is the right of each individual to attain 
the fullest possible growth of his personality. Con- 
sequently, there are certain subjects that the school 
offers which have these aims in view. 

Cardinal Newman said, “Christianity and nothing 
short of it must be made the element and principle of 
all education. Where it has been laid as the first stone, 
and acknowledged as the governing spirit, it will 
take up into itself, assimilate and give character to 
literature and science.” The Christian educator acts on 
this truth and makes the principles of Christian living 
the integrating force of all education. Knowledge of 
God and our duties to Him are of prime importance in 
teaching the student how to live. To have a complete 
education boys and girls need to develop not only 
physically but also spiritually. If education is a prepa- 
ration for life, then the teaching of religion is a prepa- 
ration for the greatest goal of life—union with God. 


Foster Inspiration 


Some studies foster inspiration and tend to prevent 
man from becoming a clod by giving him ideals of 
thought and feeling. Edwin Markham deplored the 
lack of joy in intellectual life in some persons and 
aroused the emotions of the world toward a more 
aesthetic education in “The Man With the Hoe,” a 
re-reading of which will repay us. 

Real education should place man on a higher plane 
by giving him the power to enjoy the world about him 
and aid him to find pleasure in his work, no matter 
what kind. “The true function of education,” said Dr. : 
George Johnson, “is to change people, to make them — 
different than they were before. It is a process of con-_ 
version whereby immaturity yields to maturity, rude-_ 
ness to culture.” 4 

The term culture in its modern use is often coupled 
with recreation which uses the fine arts as its object 
of entertainment. While any subject can be cultural if 
taught in the proper way, yet the study of music, art, 
and literature are usually considered in the class of 
subject which help a person to enjoy leisure in a cul- | 





tural way. The worthy use of leisure is an important 
aim of education. One of the big rewards of a general 
education is that it trains one to find pleasure in what 
is ennobling and makes a person sensitive to the beauti- 
ful in its many manifestations. 


Developing Themselves Socially 


Man is a social being; therefore, students should be 
made aware of their social needs and taught how to 
meet them. Many high school students are not 
sufficiently cognizant of the importance of developing 
themselves socially. To be sure, boys and girls wish 
to make friends; however, some do not realize the 
importance of having a reasonable understanding of 
the affairs of the community, state, nation, and world. 
It is for teachers to prepare them to meet such life 
objectives through discipline, the study of civics, 
history, and parts of literature. 

It is amazing to note the number of people who 
lack a knowledge of the simple social amenities of 
life. Knowledge of the social arts makes a person’s life 
smoother and renders him acceptable to others. Ac- 
cordingly, courtesy and gentility are important assets 
to a successful life. The school foreseeing these needs 
provides opportunity to learn the social graces through 
the study of etiquette. The curriculum also includes 
activities such as clubs, games, parties, dances, which 
prepare students to feel at ease when attending social 
functions. Boys and girls are encouraged to partici- 
pate in these activities. 


Correct, Graceful Use of English 


The first mark of an educated man or woman is the 
correct and graceful use of English. Every boy and 
girls owes it to himself to make use of the opportunities 
which the school offers in this important area of oral 
and written expression. Lack of mastery of English 


Future reporters or business men, these boys of the 
Christian Brothers High School, St. Joseph, Mo., 
are being instructed in typing 

by Brother F. Francis, F.S.C. 


will be a source of regret in later life especially when 
a person wishes to become articulate before a group. 
Moreover, to be interesting and entertaining in speech 
is the desire of even the humblest of us. Good English 
is a vital tool for a successful life. Apropos of this 
objective is the paraphrase, “By their speech you shall 
know them.” 

Although the school knows that most of its students 
will not become scientists, yet educators realize that 
every person should have some understanding and 
acquaintance with the important facts of at least one 
branch of science—biology, chemistry, physics, or 
general science. It would show a lack in the balance of 
education if the student did not possess some knowl- 
edge of the many wonderful laws governing the world 
in which he moves. 

Everyone must engage in transactions; consequently, 
business and economic relations demand that a person 
increase his knowledge of mathematics. One cannot 
live long or carry out certain undertakings of life 
without dealing with quantity and value. Courses in 
general mathematics offered by the school prepare a 
student for this practical activity. Algebra trains one 
to employ more abstract kind of thinking and broadens 
the power of reasoning. By it pupils are enabled to 
train their capacity for sustained attention and in- 
crease the ability to think logically. 


Physical Education 

The school appreciates how large a part physical 
and mental health play in a person’s life and how truly 
essential they are to the full realization of any of the 
other aims of life. And so the school offers the oppor- 
tunity to help boys and girls realize bodily develop- 
ment through physical education. The object of these 
periods is not to develop the muscles of an Amazon, 
but the school wishes its students to possess grace and 
poise, strong and erect bodies. Physical education 
activities, moreover, teach lessons and desirable quali- 
ties—sportsmanship, loyalty, courage, and respect for 
others. 

Despite the advantages concurrent with subjects in- 
cluded in general education and which teach a person 
how to live, reality and the demands of a material 
world make it expedient that a student’s education pre- 
pare him to make a living. It would indeed be a defect 
in the school system to evade this important aspect of 
a pupil’s development. Schools are aware of these facts 
and strive to meet these needs through vocational 
training and subjects leading to the acquisition of 
a means of livelihood. 


Guidance Aids in Choice of Subjects 


Therefore a girl should follow the attraction she feels 
for a particular type of life by selecting those subjects 
which will prepare her to fulfill this desire. There are 
courses offered in high school which pave the way 
for the nursing vocation, the business field, the art of 
homemaking, and various intellectual positions. The 
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St. John’s University for day and evening students, men and 
women, was founded in 1870 as St. John’s College by the priests 
of the Congregation of the Mission (Vincentian Fathers). Its 
charter as a college was granted in 1871 by the Legislature of 
the State of New York, and in 1906 the charter as amended 
to grant the privileges of a university. In 1933 the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York granted university status to 
St. John’s. 


LOCATION 


St. John’s University includes three divisions: Downtown Divi- 
sion (School of Law; University College; School of Commerce; 
College of Pharmacy; Department of Nursing Education), 96 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Uptown Division (School 
of Education), 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; Long 
Island Division (St. John’s College; Graduate School; School 
of Commerce; School of Education), Grand Central and noe 
Parkways, Jamaica 32, N. Y. All divisions are readily accessible 
from all parts of the metropolitan New York area. Address 
communications regarding admission to The Registrar of the 
particular college concerned. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 


St. John’s University is chartered by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. It is accredited by the State 
Education Department of New York State; Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools; American Chemical 
Society; American Bar Association; National League for Nursing 
and the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education (Class 
A). The University is a member of the American Council on 
Education; Association of American Law Schools; The Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities; Association of American Colleges; 
Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New 
York; Association of American Colleges of Pharmacy; Conference 
of Catholic Colleges and Universities of the State of New York; 
Conference of Catholic Schools of Nursing; National Catholic 
Educational Association; National Commission on Accrediting; 
National League of Nursing, Department of Baccalaureate and 
Higher Degree Programs. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


St. John’s University aims to offer men and women the oppor- 
tunities to achieve for themselves an education which is tradi- 
tionally classical and professional. The general objective of the 
University is to develop learned, cultured men and women ac- 
cording to the philosophical and theological principles and 


*St. John’s College day sessions are for men only; evening 
sessions are coeducational. 
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traditions of the Roman Catholic Church. To accomplish this, 
St. John’s particular objectives include: To make students con- 
scious of the fact that they are not merely natural men but in 
addition possess a supernatural destiny; to develop their in- 
tellects to know not merely the content of the humanities and 
the sciences, but also the deposit of Divine Revelation; to train 
them to recognize and love God as the Supreme Being and their 
fellowmen as creatural equals before God; to indoctrinate them 


with the philosophy of peapeninaties to expand in them not 


only their native ability to create but also their elementary 
capacity to inquire; to make them thoroughly conscious of the 
social pattern in which they, as college graduates, have a 
distinguished setting; to enkindle in them a deep and lasting 
love and respect for their country. 


LIBRARY 


140,965 volumes; 1,222 current periodical subscriptions; 43,975 
law volumes; S. Government Selective Repository; audio- 
visual aids. 


FACULTY 
Vincentian priests (C.M.), lay men and women. 


COLLEGES AND DEGREES 


St. JouHn’s COLLEGE 

Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
Majors: English; History; French; German; Spanish; Social 
Studies; Speech; Latin-American Area Studies; Biology; 
Chemistry; Mathematics; Physics. Pre-professional courses 


are offered toward dentistry, medicine, law and _high- 
school teaching. 


University COLLEGE 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
Majors: English; History; French; German; Spanish; Social 
Studies; Speech; Latin-American Area Studies; Biology; 
Chemistry; Mathematics; Physics; Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. Pre-professional courses are offered toward 
dentistry, medicine, law, and high-school teaching. 
ScHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Bachelor of Business Administration 
Majors: Accounting; Economics; General Business; Industrial 
Relations; Management; Marketing. Pre-professional 
courses are offered toward law. 
ScHOOL oF EDUCATION 
Bachelor of Science; Bachelor of Science in Education (Ele- 
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mentary Ed.); Bachelor of Science in Education (Secondary 

Education ). 

Majors: English; History; Classical Languages; Modern Lan- 
guages; Mathematics; Science; Social Studies; Philosophy; 
Religion. 

Master of Science (Teaching) 

Master of Science in Education and Doctor of Philosophy 


Majors: Educational Psychology; Administration and Supervi- 
sion; Guidance and Elementary Education. 


DEPARTMENT OF NursiING EDUCATION 
Bachelor of Science ( Nursing) 
Majors: Administration; Supervision; Teaching in Nursing. 
Master of Science (Nursing Education) 
Majors: Administration of Hospital Nursing Service; Adminis- 
tration of Schools of Nursing; Supervision in Hospital 


Clinical Areas; Supervision in Public Health Nursing; 
Teaching in Schools of Nursing. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 
Major: Pharmacy. 


ScHooL or Law 
Bachelor of Laws; Master of Laws; Doctor of the Science of Law 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Master of Arts; Master of Science; Master of Library Science; 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Majors: English; History; Latin; Modern Languages; Mathe- 
matics; Philosophy; Sacred Science; Social Sciences; 
Library Science; Biology; Chemistry; Physics. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Veterans’ Service; Guidance and 
Counseling Services; Medical and Health Services; Place- 
ment Bureau; Annual Retreat; Lecture Program; formal 
and informal social functions. 


College Societies and Clubs: Large number of clubs and 
societies offer students wide opportunity for participation 
in dramatics, debate, language, Catholic Action, science, 
literature, business, etc. Social groups include sororities 
and fraternities. In addition, the individual colleges have 
student government organizations and honor societies. 


Student Publications: Newspapers, yearbooks, and _ literary 
magazines are publish each of the undergraduate 
colleges, under direction of student editors; also profes- 
sional journals such as The St. John’s Law Review. 
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Athletics: Athletic Association conducts intercollegiate programs 
in Basketball, Baseball, Track, Rifle, Golf, Tennis, and 
Bowling. The University is a member of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, IC4-A, ECAC, and other 
athletic conferences. Intramural sports conducted by in- 
dividual schools and colleges. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 


St. John’s College; University College; School of Education: 
a) Graduation from accredited high school or equivalent; 
b) certification from high-school principal of student’s 
ability for college work; c) acceptable quality rating in 
16 units distributed as follows: English (4); History (1); 
Foreign Language (2); Science (1); Elementary Algebra 
(1); Plane Geometry (1); Electives (6). 


School of Commerce: a) Graduation from accredited high school 
or equivalent; b) certification from high-school principal 
of student’s ability for college work; c) acceptable quality 
rating in 16 units distributed as follows: English (4): 
Academic Electives (2); Academic and/or Commercial 
Electives (5); one three-unit and one two-unit group from 
Science, Mathematics, Language, History. 


Department of Nursing Education: a) Graduation from ac- 
credited high school or equivalent; b) acceptable quality 
average in 16 units distributed as follows: English (4); 
Science (2); Mathematics (1); Electives (5); two two- 
unit groups from History, Science, Language, Mathe- 
matics; c) graduation from State-approved School of 
Nursing; d) registration as a soulaaiiaat nurse; e) success- 
ful completion of the Graduate Nurse Qualifying Examina- 
tion. 


College of Pharmacy: a) Graduation from accredited high 
school or equivalent; b) certification from high-school 
principal of student’s ability for college work; c) acceptable 
quality average in 16 units distributed as follows: English 
(4); History (1); Elementary Algebra (1); Plane Geom- 
etry (1): Science (1); academic electives (2); other 
electives (6). 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, 
PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE 


School of Law: Completion of at least three-quarters of the 
work acceptable for a bachelor’s degree at St. John’s Uni- 
versity or another college or university registered with, or 
approved for this purpose by, the State Education Depart- 
ment of the University of the State of New York. Satisfac- 
tory score on the Law School Admission Test. 

Professional option: St. John’s University and some colleges 


will award a bachelor’s degree to a student who has com- 
pleted three-quarters of the credits required for this degree 
after he has satisfactorily completed one year of full-time 
study at the School of Law. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Baccalaureate degree in 
arts or sciences, including acceptable preparation in the 
major fields, or approved professional baccalaureate degree 
(education, commerce, pharmacy, etc.) with minimum of 
two years of appropriate academic work. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


1. a) Each undergraduate school of the University, on the basis 
of competitive examinations, offers scholarships varying in num- 
ber and value according to the size of the class being admitted 
at the time. For information and application write to Bureau of 
Testing and Guidance, St. John’s University, Grand Central 
and Utopia Parkways, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

b) Non-competitive examinations and grants-in-aid are 

awarded on the basis of exceptional scholarship and need, or on 
the basis of need alone in the case of worthy students. Applica- 
tion should be made to the Chairman of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee, St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn 6, 
N. Y. 
2. The School of Law offers scholarships, full and partial, to 
graduates of Catholic colleges. For complete information and 
application address communications to The Registrar, School 
of ae St. John’s University, 96 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn 
LWok. 


3. a) The Graduate School offers scholarships on the basis of 
scholastic achievement for the period normally necessary to 
complete degree requirements. 

b) Service scholarships requiring minimum clerical or re- 
search service are also available. For information and applica- 
tion regarding Graduate School scholarships write to the Chair- 
man of the Scholarship Committee, St. John’s University, 75 
Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


The estimated cost of tuition and fees for a full-time under- 
graduate student is approximately $700 per academic year. 
For students following science programs involving extensive 
laboratory work, the total annual cost is slightly higher. 

For part-time students, or for students working toward an 
advanced degree, cost depends on number (and level) of 
courses taken each semester. Tuition charge (per semester 
hour) is $20 for undergraduates, $23 for graduate arts students 
and those taking LL.B. course at the School of Law, and $25 
per semester hour for graduate science students. In addition, 
there are certain other fees. 
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guidance program helps in her choice of subjects 
needed to acquire the fundamentals for specialized 
training. 

Boys are given opportunities by which to channel 
their special interests and aptitudes into different fields 
leading to vocational training. The school gears pro- 
grams for pre-vocational training in different fields— 
the professional life—the priesthood, law, medicine, 
teaching, engineering, and writing. Practically all high 
schools provide training for the business world by 
teaching commercial subjects—typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping, and other subjects related to this field. Boys 
wishing to enter technical trades have offerings in 
school subjects which initiate them into mechanics, 
woodwork, and electrical work. A few schools special- 
ize in agricultural subjects. 


At Once Intellectual and Utilitarian 


Thus the school aims at offering an education at 
once intellectual and utilitarian. It is well for the 
intellectually inclined to have some mechanical train- 
ing; the practical student should likewise study in- 
spirational subjects. If a high school student must over- 
balance one of these aspects of his education it is 
better to outweigh the cultural rather than the func- 
tional side of education. The acquisition of a general 
education will give a nobility and dignity to a person 
which will enable him to make living an art. Many 
positions, too, do not call for previous vocational train- 
ing; moreover, it is easier and more desirable for a 
person to specialize later in a particular field in which 
he will make a living than to neglect the subjects 
which teach one how to live. 

The orienting period should have this unique result: 
High school boys and girls should realize the value of 
their education and should know that it is the task of 
teachers not only to teach them how to make a living 
but also how to live. In view of these needs the school 
affords students opportunities for development toward 
a well-rounded life—spiritual, physical, intellectual, 
and vocational. 


. . . Still the Printed Word 
(Continued from page 29) 

girls find hard to resist. All this is coupled with a 
liberal use of illustrations, color, and photographs. 

The presentation of written material accompanied 
by pictures is psychologically a sound method of 
arousing interest in reading. Because of its very na- 
ture, the human mind depends upon the senses and 
the imagination to furnish it with the raw material 
from which it can form its ideas. But the child’s imagi- 
nation is an untrained and undisciplined faculty, 
which more often than not forms images inappropriate 
to the text and hence not suitable as raw material for 
the work of the intellect. When, however, there are 
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pictures to illustrate the text, the child’s imagination 
is directed to form representations that are more per- 
tinent to the material, thereby enabling the intellect 
to comprehend more clearly its meaning. The child’s 
interest in the material naturally increases with his 
increased understanding. 


“Illustrative Narrative" 


More extensive in the use of this technique than the 
Messengers is the picture-story biweekly, Treasure 
Chest, a good example of the successful adaptation of 
the “illustrated narrative” to worth-while textual con- 
tent. Material that instructs as it entertains, when the 
teacher uses it properly, encourages the child to read 
for information as well as for pleasure. 

Much has been written about the competition for 
the child’s time and attention waged by television. 
Without expanding on this question, it might be 
pointed out that a child who loves to read will not be 
mesmerized by any and every television program that 
flashes on the screen. Such a child will soon realize 
that most of the programs are not so interesting as a 
good book. The child who reads will appreciate the 
fact that the original words of an author tell a story 
more completely and coherently than does the con- 
densed and altered version of the average television 
production. 

To repeat our original statement—the printed word 
continues to be the supreme visual aid. Let us, by all 
means, make use of the other visual aids that have 
proved their worth. But let us not accord these sec- 
ondary media a status superior or even equal to that 
of the written word. The other visual aids, for the 
most part, belong to the child’s school years, but the 
written word will be with him the rest of his life, a 
constant source of inspiration, and 
pleasure. 


instruction, 


Recess at the Cathedral School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
can be a joy for the young children even in 
inclement weather. Teacher keeps a watchful eye. 





Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confir- 
mation a ceremony that in- 
delibly impresses its solem- 
nity in each young life. 
MOORE Confirmation 


Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manateoteend and rented nation- 
wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation (Not aca- 
demic commencement apparel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting . . . drapes well too . . . because 
each child is supplied with an outfit accord- 
ing to his or her own individual measure- 
ments. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how om 
Confirmation Robes save money each fami 

how MOORE service = BE 
everything for ease, convenigate and simplicity. 
Request, aoe é — (in the new Cathedral 
Cloth), when westing Confirmation Catalog CC14 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave. ., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1641 N. Alllesandro St., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ALSO MAKERS oF came AND GOWNS 
CHOIR ROBES . . . GIRLS GYM SUITS - 
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TEACHER TO TEACHER 
IY BRIEF 


The “What” of 
Vocational Guidance 


By John H. O’Neill, Ph.D., Ass’t. 
Professor of Education, DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago 1, Illinois 


THE EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM WHICH 
confronts the average high school 
graduate today differs only in scope 


| from that of the pre-war graduate. 


Because there is less likelihood of 
the high school graduate entering 
the armed forces, immediately, he 
must turn his thoughts to gainful 
employment. For this reason it 
would be wise for high school coun- 
selors and guidance directors to in- 
clude in their work, not only occu- 
pational information from _ the 
standpoint of the student but also 
factors relative to the employer's 
viewpoint as well. 


Work Experience and Personality 
In a recent survey conducted by 
the writer in fifty-seven large manu- 


| facturing industries in a mid-west- 
| ern state, it was found that despite 


the fact that industry has de- 


| veloped its employment procedures 


to a fairly high degree of efficiency, 
the fact remains that in most cases, 
selection of an applicant for a job 
is still based largely on work ex- 
perience, and personality. 

It should be remembered that the 
applicant is hired basically for what 
the employment interviewer feels 
he can do for the company. The 
most desirable applicant would be 
one who has selected the industry 
and has analyzed its job openings 
in the light of his own ability and 
preferences. It would be a choice 
determined after thoughtful con- 
templation on'the requirements and 
ramifications of the jobs available. 
But the average high school gradu- 
ate has had neither stimulation in 
contemplation of a particular job, 
nor has he had the opportunity to 


devote his time to developments in 
the fields allied to his vocational 
choice. In many cases guidance 
counselors have made great strides 
in presenting information concern- 
ing types of jobs to the high school 
youth with consideration for his 
background, potentialities, inter- 
ests, and aptitudes. But few if any 
counselors can present the be- 
wildering array of different jobs 
open to the average jcb seeker. 


Extent of Vocational Guidance 

The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles is a monumental work of vital 
importance in guidance, but few if 
any counselors can do more than 
cover the major job classifications 
listed in the Bureau of Census re- 
ports. Should something be done to 
acquaint youth with more specific 
job classifications, so that when pre- 
senting himself for an interview in 
a selected industry, he has a fairly 
good command of the job situation? 
Can such a task be undertaken by 
anyone in the field of guidance? Is 
it possible for a counselor to put 
his finger on a specific job and de- 
scribe it to the extent that the stu- 
dent can determine whether or not 
he feels he will be qualified for it? 
Further: is it the task of the guid- 
ance counselor to know the specific 
job requirements in his particular 
locality? Just how far is one to ex- 
tend vocational guidance? 

Definitions of vocational guid- 
ance invariably allude to the defini- 
tion set forth by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and say 
that it is “the process of assisting the 
individual to choose an occupation, 
prepare for it, enter upon and pro- 
gress in it. It is concerned primarily 
with helping individuals make deci- 
sions and choices involved in plan- 
ning a future and building a career 
—decisions and choices necessary in 
effecting satisfactory vocational ad- 
justment.” 
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But in practical application, seri- 
ous consideration must be given by 
the counselor to the fact that . . 
“two-thirds of the workers assigned 
to jobs could reach full production 
in a week or less and that only ten 
per cent required more than six 
months or more of on-the-job train- 
ing.” 


Specific Skills Subordinate 

“For most youth, specific skills 
for a particular job are less impor- 
tant than work experience, attitudes 
toward work, and work habits. For 
example, a sampling study which 
covers 28 per cent of the gainfully 
occupied population, believed to 
be representative of 70 per cent of 
the American workers, reveals that 
more than two-thirds of the jobs 
demand of the workers who per- 
form them successfully, nothing be- 
yond graduation from an elemen- 
tary school.”? 

If this is the case, the task of the 
counselor resolves itself not to the 
specific description of the job but 
a broader generalized concept of 
types of jobs. Furthermore, the de- 
velopment of attitude and person- 
ality assumes major importance in 
preparing high school youth for 
industry. 

It was also found in the industrial 
survey mentioned above that 49 
per cent of the employers deter- 
mine by questioning and visual ap- 
pearance the feasibility of having 
the applicant fill out an application 
form. This also includes taking into 
consideration the motivation for 
seeking employment. Notice that 
even before he receives an applica- 
tion blank he is appraised. If he 
does not pass the appraisal, he does 


not have the opportunity to fill out 
the blank. 


Verbal Questioning First 

In 49 per cent of the industries, 
the applicant’s attitude is con- 
sidered in job selection, but 90 per 
cent of these same employers de- 
termine by verbal questioning 
whether or not the applicant is 
suitable. 

In the matter of work experience, 
64% of these industries base their 
selection on whether or not the ap- 
plicant has done work similar to 
that desired on the job. If a similar 
work background is not present, 
other work experience is evaluated 
in light of the job opening. 
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Further argument for guidance 
in general rather than in specific 
job classification is evidenced by 
the fact that 82 per cent of em- 
ployees are hired after determining 
the particular job for which appli- 
cants are best suited. 


Task Clarified for Counselor 

It may be assumed in light of 
the above information that qualifi- 
cations of potential employees are 


based not on formal education but | _ 


largely on work experience and 
personality. This then clarifies 
somewhat the task of the vocational 
guidance counselor. His duties re- 
solve themselves largely into a pro- 
nounced presentation of general 
job classifications, encouragement 
of work experiences and personality 
development in light of the stu- 
dent’s background, potentialities, 
interests, and aptitudes. 


+Harl R. Douglass, The High School 
Curriculum, p. 274. 

2? Howard Bell, Matching Youth and 
Jobs, p. 56. 


A TEACHER'S PRIDE 


By Edward F. Mohler, 2318 Berdan 
Ave., Toledo 13, Ohio 


AFTER INDULGING A FLEETING VANITY 
because of his endurance and in- 
telligence, a teacher realizes his 
pride is founded on bursting boys 
and glad-eyed girls who grew up to 
be fine men and women. 

A teacher's pride rests on the boys 
who became brothers, priests, and 
bishops; on the girls who became 
nuns. 

A teacher’s pride rests on the 
boys who became fine heads of 
families; on the girls who turned 
into sweet, wonderful mothers. 

A teacher’s pride rests on the 
boys who gave their manhood to 
God’s service that they might medi- 
ate, shrive, encourage their fellow- 
men. 


On Those Who Serve Others 


A teacher’s pride rests on the 
girls who gave their womanhood 
to God that they might serve an 
endless procession of other people’s 
children. 

A teacher’s pride rests on the 
not-so-swift who, over the years, 
surpassed the quick and the sure. 











‘“/ LIKE 
OLO 
BRILLIANTS 
BECAUSE THEYRE SO 
EASY 70 USE? 





ARE WINNING THE PRAISE 
OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 


BECAUSE: 


| A-THEY'RE SO EASY TO USE 


i. The semi-solid cakes of highly concen- 


trated color instantly release strong, 
opaque tempera at the touch of a wet 
brush. Use more water if transparency is 
desired. And they are easy to apply to 
almost any surface—paper, acetate, glass, 
metal, cork, etc. Ideal for all art and art 
craft color work! 


gs “NO ADVANCE PREPARATION 
“|* Nothing to mix, nothing to spill, nothing 


‘+ to spoil. No tedius clean-up when the 
class period is ended. 









“24 SPARKLING, BRILLIANT COLORS 
Pleasing palettes of 24, 12, 8 and 4 
colors, and in INDIVIDUAL color cakes, 
REGULAR and "BIGGIE" Size. 
WRITE TODAY 


FOR YOUR 
“TEST” SAMPLE 


One Regular Size Brilliant, plus 
full information, sent FREE to 
teachers. 


‘ 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


ia: Meee eR TL 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of: Chalkboard + Chalk + 
Pte el bata Globes 


Erasers * - Maps + 





Cay “SB 
Christmas 
Gifts— 
FUN TO SEW 


-™ 


For mother—attractive, useful 
and best of all, “‘made-it-myself.” 


For father—tailored and mascu- 
line. 4% yard makes 2 slip covers. 


Slip covers for 


Kleenex tissue boxes 
Your girls learn while they sew 
these slip covers. Patterns, suit- 
able for grades 6 through 12, are 
designed to teach the funda- 
mentals of sewing. By sending 
in the coupon below you receive 
a master set of all 12 patterns— 
may then order individual pat- 
terns for each girl. Start your 
girls sewing their Christmas gifts 
now. Mail the coupon today. 


Free complete set 
of 12 patterns by 
Mary Brooks Picken 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Cellucotton Division 

Educational Department, CE-96-S 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me, free, a master set of 12 
patterns for Kleenex tissue box covers, 
also an order blank for extra individual 
patterns. 


Name 
School 
Street 


I icine State. 
KLEENEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


(please print) 
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| for a long time. 
| He sat down to rest. Some mothers 
| in the crowd had their little chil- 





A teacher’s pride rests on the 
many from his classes who went on 


to climb higher and higher on the 
| Mount of Learning, opening their 


own lives wider and wider, getting 


| others to do the same. 


A teacher’s pride rests on boys 


| and girls who in maturity wrote, 
| spake, and lived for the good and 
| true; who did what they did, not 


because they had to, but because 
they wanted to; who wanted not 


| to be praised, rated, or commented 
| on; not because they wanted to 


glory in a job well done, but be- 


| cause they lived AMDG. 
_ At the Same Fountains 


A teacher's pride rests on the 


| boys and girls who as parents sent 
| their sons and daughters to drink 


at the same fountains that had re- 


_ freshed them. 


A teacher's pride rests on the 
many boys and girls who followed 
the plain way, not the fancy way, 
keeping in their hearts their suffer- 


| ings and disappointments against 


the moment they could be offered 
to the Master. 

A teacher’s pride rests on those 
pupils who could be patient with 


| his fumblings, his wanderings, his 
| ineptitudes, and, in spite of such 


defects, gain some headway in the 
business of living. 


Jesus Loves Children 


A Story to Retell 


By Sister St. Francis, $.S.J., 8 Aus- 
tin St., Rochester 6, N. Y. 


JESUS HAD BEEN TEACHING the people 
He was tired and 


dren with them. When they saw 
Jesus sitting there, they thought it 
would be a good time to ask Him 
to bless the children. 

So they went over to Him and 
asked Him to lay His hands upon 
the children’s heads and bless them. 

The apostles saw what the 
mothers were doing and they be- 
gan to send them and the children 
away so that Jesus could rest. 


Let the Children Come 

But when Jesus saw what the 
apostles were doing, He called 
them and said, “Don’t send the 


little children away. Let them come 
to Me. It is children like these who 
belong to the Kingdom of God. 
Whoever doesn’t love God like a 
little child will not go to live in 
Heaven.” 

Then Jesus took the children on 
His knees and put His arms around 
them. He put His hands on their 
heads and blessed them. When He 
had blessed them all, He gave them 
back to their mothers and went 
away with His apostles to teach the 
people in another town. 

Jesus loves us just as much as He 
did those children. He wants us to 
come to Him and talk to Him. He 
wants to lay His hand on our heads 
and bless us. 


LEADER of White Legions 


By Michael Laffan, Ed.D., La 
Mennais College, Alfred, Maine 
SAINT Pius X SIGNED A DOCUMENT 
on March 22, 1911, which marked 
a very important forward step in 
the cause of beatification of an 
eminently apostolic friend of child- 
hood and youth. On that first day 
of spring, forty-four years ago, the 
white-robed Shepherd of Christen- 
dom bestowed upon another good 
shepherd, John Mary Robert de 
La Mennais, the august title of 
Venerable. Today, his many spirit- 
ual sons and daughters together 
with the vast armies of their past 
and present pupils, pray fervently 
and longingly for the early public 
glorification of a great founder, 

father, and benefactor. 


Founded Two Congregations 


Two widespread religious con- 
gregations look to the Venerable 
de La Mennais as their spiritual 
progenitor: the Brothers of Chris- 
tian Instruction (1817) and the 
Daughters of Providence (1818). 
In his own lifetime the founder had 
the consolation of seeing these two 
beneficent institutes enrich Brittany 
with numerous centers for the 
Christian education of youth. With 
the passing of the years these two 
groups expanded to a remarkable 
degree, carrying the great good 
news of Christ’s teaching to the 
young people of many lands. The 
inspiration of de La Mennais, com 
bined with their splendid zeal 
caused the Brothers of Christian 








Instruction to establish their schools 
on each of the five continents. Pres- 
ently they carry on their apostolate 
in fifteen different countries. 

The headquarters of the Brothers 
in the United States is Notre Dame 
Institute, Alfred, Maine. Here, in a 
little white academic city located 
on a beautiful campus of several 
hundred acres, they have a junior- 
ate, La Mennais Preparatory School, 
a novitiate, and a scholasticate. The 
latter, La Mennais College, is a 
four-year, liberal arts college hold- 
ing its charter from the legislature 
of the State of Maine and affiliated 
with the Catholic University of 
America. Its teacher-training pro- 
gram is fully approved. Each de- 
partment is housed in its own build- 
ings, with its distinct faculty. The 
American Brothers conduct second- 
ary and elementary schools in New 
York, Maine, Massachusetts, and 
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vi 
Michigan. 
1 | Founder of Noble Birth 
in It was just nine years previous 
an § to the French Revolution that Rob- 
id. § ert de La Mennais, the future apos- 
ay | tle of Catholic youth, was born. 
he Scion of a noble family he followed 
n- the divine call to the priesthood and 
od | was ordained at the early age of 
de | twenty-three. He exercised his pro- 
of § digious zeal in many good works 
rit. § but came early to realize that his 
her | entire time and all his energies must 
ast § be devoted unsparingly to the most 
atly § important work of Christian educa- 
blic § tion. By birth and personal qualities 
jer, {| he was a natural candidate for the 
highest offices in the Church of 
France. He refused bishoprics sev- 
enteen times! 
call Having performed magnificent 
able services for the Church, he, in his 
‘tual deep humility and because of his 
hris- unselfish love for children, spent 
the the remaining years of his life with 
318), his Brothers of Christian Instruc- 
had tion. After opening many schools 
tw in Brittany and in the foreign mis- 
sion fields he died a very holy death 
- at Ploermel, France, in 1860. The 
With Venerable Robert de La Mennais 
ton has had many seek his intercession. 
kable Numbers of remarkable favors have 
ee been attributed to his help. 
on The following prayer to obtain 
° the the beatification of the Venerable 





has the imprimatur of the Most Rev. 
orm J. Feeney, Bishop of Port- 
d: 


“O Jesus, who hast so much loved 
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To 


in Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, the 
Catholic School Department of The John C. Winston 


You - Company suggests: 


NEIGHBORS AND FAITH 


ACROSS THE SEAS 


the 6th or 7th grade text in Winston’s social geography series for Catholic 
schools, by The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Dr. Norman Carls and Dr. 


| Frank Sorenson. 


the great dedication of this newest-of-Catholic geography texts: 


From its preface, addressed to the students, comes the simple statement of 
“This 
story ... tells of the bravery and daring of the missionaries . . . their struggles 
and sacrifices for the cause of Christ... . You will see how geography helped 
the missionaries carry on their work and how, at other times, it was a hind- 
rance. The geography points out the necessity of respecting the culture, 
customs, property and work of your neighbors. In a real Christian sense 
you are asked to practice charity, tolerance, understanding, justice and fair- 
ness toward all peoples. . . .”” 


MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Prepared by a committee of Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis of the 
Perpetual Adoration, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Concerned primarily with the 
externals of courtesy, this text offers spiritual as well as social motivation for 
good manners. It stresses charity, justice and good taste. 


Gay red-and-black illustrations by Colleen Foley, a student at Viterbo Col- 
lege, add to the value and general appeal of the text. 


THE CATHOLIC CHILD'S FIRST DICTIONARY 





with full multi-color illustrations and 


THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


in the new color-printed covers are the best “buys” on the dictionary market 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Catholic School Department 


Mary V. Bourke Harry A. Sullivan Stephen T. Rollins R. Pat Sweeney 
2500 S$. Prairie Ave. 190 Waverly Dr. 1010 Arch Street 707 Browder St. 
Chicago 16, tll. Pasadena 2, Calif. Philadelphia 7, Pa. Dallas 1, Texas 


| little children, and who has inspired 





just as they occur to my mind 











the Venerable de La Mennais with _ French words are in Italics through pe 
the thought of founding for their _ out. 
alvation two congregations devoted sail tie ia eer adie 
to the education of youth, deign to a . la - or (= grandiose) 
| hear the humble prayer we are now A ed ‘ . Ik a 
| offering to Thee for the glorification § "@70"€T means only to Wark. 
demander is not to demand but } ha 
of Thy servant. ee eile i 
| “Grant we beseech Thee, O Good C See oo : +. a 0 
Jesus, that the Venerable de La pesainte = a ee at a ° 
Mennais may soon be crowned with ire ) but general assembly 7 
| the halo of the Blessed, and thus be ee ly wild tt 
| recognized as a Model of devoted- la Réfo ee ee eae ise 1 - 
ness to Holy Church and Patron of ce fee 2 la 
s | our Catholic Schools. Amen.” Any err 
r Chariot is not chariot (= char) but | ba 
wagon or cart. po 
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user is not use but wear out, use up. 

pousser is not push but grow, or 
utter, or urge. 

essuyer — wipe but essuyer une 
défaite means to suffer a defeat. 

prévenir is not prevent (= em- 
pecher) but warn. 

hardi is not hardy but daring. 

joli is not jolly but pretty. 

grief is not grief but grievance. 

béte may mean not beast but stupid. 

part is not part but share, etc. 

peine is not pain (= douleur) but 
trouble or penalty. 

large is not large but wide. 

baraque is not barracks but a hut. 

point is not point (= pointe) but 
full stop, etc. 

succéder means not to be successful 
(= réussir) but to be successor. 

gentil does not mean gentle but 
nice, “decent.” 

faillir is not to fail but to nearly 
(do). 

esprit may mean “mind” and “wit” 
as well as spirit. 

face does not mean face in the 
sense of visage. 

figure means not only figure but 
face. 

chance is not chance (= hazard) 
but good luck, vous avez de la 
chance = well for you! 

futur is not the future (= [avenir). 

garder is not to guard but to keep. 
Yet garde often = guard. 

crier is not to cry (weep) but to 
shout. 

sort is not to sort but lot, destiny. 

causer is not always to cause but 
sometimes to chat. 

arréter is not necessarily to arrest 
but to stop. 

défendre may mean to defend but 
as often it means to forbid. Dé- 
fense de fumer = no smoking. 

copie = copy but copies of a book 
are exemplaires. 

de = of or from. 

a = to, or at, or from. emprunter 
un livre a quelqu’un. 

piéce besides meaning piece (mor- 
ceau is commoner) may mean 
room, document, play, etc. 

trouble (adj.) = muddy 
eau trouble. 

attendre is not attend but await, 
wait for. s‘attendre a is to expect. 

confidence is not confidence (= 
confiance) but something con- 
fided. 

conscience = either conscience or 


consciousness according to the 
context. 
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envie does not always mean envy. 
Jai envie de vous voir means I 
should like to see you. 

place does not mean place in the 
sense of spot or locality. The 
French for that is endroit. 

rude is not rude, i.e. impolite, but 
rough. 

lecture is not lecture (= confér- 
ence) but reading. 

prétendre is not pretend but claim 
or else to make out that . . . 

fatal is not fatal but fated. 

advertissement is not advertisement 
(= réclame) but warning. 


supporter is not to support, i.e., 
back up (= soutenir), but to put 
up with. 

Avis is not advice (= conseil) but 
opinion. 

Vicaire is not vicar but curate. 

Le patron commonly means the 
Boss, who is sometimes anything 
but a patron. 


Of course besides these deceptive 
words, there are many other snags 
in the shape of idioms and slang. 
But that is another story. 
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MARTYR IN TIBET 


By ROBERT LOUP 
Translated by Charles Davenport 


The moving and adventurous story 
of the St. Bernard priest whose faith 
and devotion helped him to estab- 
lish the first missions in dangerous 
Tibet. The life of this dauntless 
man is traced from his boyhood in 
Switzerland and his successful mis- 
sionary work among the Tibetans to 
his eventual murder by armed 
lamas. Jllustrated with photographs 
and maps. $3.75 
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RETREAT FROM 
LEARNING 


By JOAN DUNN 


You'll know why Johnny can’t read 
when you read why public school 
teachers can’t teach. From her own 
experience a Catholic teacher tells 
this shocking inside story of public 
school chaos. “A damning docu- 
ment to demolish the professional 
educator.”"—*Our Sunday Visitor. 
$3.50 


TRUE MORALITY 
AND ITS 
COUNTERFEITS 


By DIETRICH VON 
HILDEBRAND with 
ALICE JOURDAIN 


The author of Christian Ethics looks 
into modern concepts as “circum- 
stance ethics’’ (Existentialism) and 
the concept of “sin mysticism.” 
His exploration of these “‘counter- 
feits’’ is followed by a penetrating 
analysis of true Christian morality. 

$3.00 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


By OMER ENGLEBERT. Abbe 
Englebert presents ‘the most inter- 
pretive and colorful facts about 2300 
of the elect . . . . valuable and in- 
formative.” —The Sign. With deco- 

tons. Imprimatur. $5.50 
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Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia: 
Old and New Testaments. By 
Rev. John E. Steinmueller and 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
1956; pages 1896; price $20, with 
thumb index $22; separate vol- 
umes for Old and New Testa- 
ments, each $12.50, with thumb 
index $14.50). 


We welcome this competent aid 
to a better understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures. Catholics needed 
a comprehensive, reliable and up- 
to-date English reference book of 
the Bible, one which offers a clear, 
concise, and simple, yet thorough 
explanation of the events, persons, 
places, and customs mentioned in 
the Old and New Testaments. We 
have excellent commentaries, con- 
cordances, histories, and books on 
biblical theology, but a complete 
and authoritative encyclopedia was 
still lacking. Our authors have writ- 
ten a work that answers our press- 
ing needs and is fully abreast of 
present-day scholarship. 

This encyclopedia is comprehen- 
sive in its scope, covering every 
relevant subject connected with 
Holy Scripture: the books of the 
Old and New Testaments, the 
events or teaching which they con- 
tain, author or origin of the work, 
moral teaching, dogmatic content, 
literary structure, condition of the 
text, and every person and place 
mentioned in the text. It has ar- 
ticles on geography, topography, 
history, archaeology, religion, phi- 
losophy, social and political science, 
linguistics—all to the extent that 
these subjects have bearing on any 
part of the sacred text. In special 
articles the influence of foreign 
peoples and religions on God's 
chosen race is critically evaluated, 
and in fact, every important phase 
of Israel's political, social, and re- 
ligious life is given full considera- 
tion: the cities, houses, clothing, 
food, occupations, festivals, and 
games. 

In the next place, the articles are 
written in a clear and simple style 
which anyone can _ understand. 


Technicalities are avoided, Hebrew 
and Greek words are transliterated, 
and their exact meaning stated, 
While conciseness has been a prime 
consideration, the treatment of 
every topic gives adequate satisfac 
tion, because it concentrates on 
what is essential. Important topics, 
nevertheless, receive a fuller treat- 
ment and historical articles must 
necessarily have greater length; 
e.g. History of Israel runs to thirty 
columns, Religion of Israel to 
twenty, Archaeology to twenty-six, 
Pentateuch to eighteen, etc. Every 
article is up-to-date in the sense 
that it takes into account the most 
recent discoveries in archaeology 
and linguistics, utilizes fully the 
rich treasures of present-day schol- 
arship, but represents today’s ac 
cepted results of moderate Catho- 
lic exegetes, thus meeting the needs 
of present-day scriptural problems. 
In a word, it is a mine of informa- 
tion, explaining and clarifying the 
passages of Holy Scripture which 
in the past caused difficulties to 
earnest readers. Last but not least 
important is the thorough Catholic 
mentality that pervades the entire 
work. It inspires an increased rey. 
erence for the sacred word of God 
because of the sincere and respect 
ful tone in which every religious 
topic is handled. 

This book is indispensable for 
scripture and religious study clubs, 
for libraries, schools and rectories. 
It is truly a great reference work 
and should be placed side by side 
with the Bible, so that whenever 
one reads the latter he has at hand 
a lucid answer to his difficulties a 
an article of limited compass. The 
work is published in a single vol 
ume, but those who already have 
the New Testament volume, may 
obtain the Old Testament section 
in a separate volume. 


(Rev.) Henry J. WiLMERING, SJ. 


Dictionary of New Words. 
Mary Reifer (Philosophical a 
brary: New York, 1955; page 
234; price $6). 
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In his somewhat cautious intro- 
duction to this book, Eric Partridge 
writes, “Any dictionary of new or 
hard words is worthy of respect and 
attention. This particular dictionary 
is worthy of more. It should be 
used, consulted, read.” 

And of course Mr. Partridge is 
right. In times such as ours when 
new words are constantly being in- 
troduced into the language to ex- 


press new concepts and a rapidly 
changing technology, any reference 
work that can help the average 
reader and scholar to keep abreast 
of the current vocabulary is a valu- 
able tool. Insofar as Dictionary of 
New Words serves this purpose, it 
is worthy of attention. But unfor- 
tunately this book seems not to have 
been compiled with the care and 
precision that would enable it to 


CLASS ADOPTS A®@REE 


Here is an exciting project which your 
class may enjoy doing—and fits in with 
both nature and conservation studies 


More that girls and boys know 
about the outdoors, more their 
nature lessons hold for them. 

Take trees—more acquaintance 
they have with any tree, increases 
interest in other trees. 


Your class could adopt any little 
scrubby tree which with care could 
become thrifty. Or choose tree for 
its history or because tallest, 
oldest, or oddest in neighborhood. 


Now begins work of groups 
within class to report 

on the kind of a tree it is, its use, 
its age, longevity—enemies— 
bird friends, its care, etc. 


Individual scrap books, kept 
for school year add interest. 
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art work, clippings from magazines, 
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fulfill the author’s purpose. 

The book jacket tells us that this 
dictionary is, “A work of scholarly 
accuracy covering all new words of 
the past few decades.” Properly 
speaking, the jacket should have 
said “new words and terms” for the 
number of terms seems as large as 
the number of single word entries, 
But the claim of the jacket is hardly 
borne out by the contents of the 
book. I looked in vain for egg head, 
certainly a currently important term 
that deserves mention. Having re 
cently read Riesman, I looked for 
tradition-directed, inner-directed, 
other-directed. They too were ab- 
sent. Yet these terms are now so 
popular that they are even begin. 
ning to turn up in New Yorker fic. 
tion. (The Lonely Crowd was pub- 
lished in 1950, Dictionary of New 
Words in 1955. So the time element 
would not seem to have been a fae- 
tor in the omission of these terms.) 

In the literary field I tried with- 
out success to find initiation story. 
Though I did find the following 
entry on the page where initiation 
story should have been, “infantici- 
pate. v. Slang. To expect a baby.” 
One wonders if infanticipate is 
really a more lasting or valuable 
term than initiation story. 

In the technical field the editor 
overlooked Scan-a-Graver, though 
Scan-a-gravers have been around 
for at least ten years and can be 
found in practically every news- 
paper office in the country. 

On the other side of the fence, 
some of the things I did find were 
not so helpful as they might have 
been, “white noise. Acoustics ¢ 
Electronics. Random noise with 
gaussian (normal) probability dis- 
tribution and having flat amplitude- 
frequency relationship in the posi- 
tion of spectrum of interest.” The 
definition means absolutely nothing 
to me; I presume that anyone who 
could understand the definition 
would already be familiar with the 
term. Similarly, “single-shot block- 
ing oscillator. Electr. A blocking 
oscillator modified to operate as 4} 
monostable multivibrator (q. v.)- 
The “q. v.” reference is multivi 
brator. It is defined in eighty-seven 
technical words that include such 
esoteric terms as flip-flap, regener 
ative feedback, and what is pi 
ably a minor classic in technical 
jargon, stable (“freerunning) 
multivibrator (relaxation oscillator). 
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in your classroom! 
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As you look at the faces in front of you, you realize 
the responsibility of having so much to teach in so 
short a time. 

That is why teachers welcome the help of World 
Book Encyclopedia in their own classrooms. They 
find that World Book is more than just a reference 
work. Its many comprehensive articles enrich every 
subject taught. Even more important, World Book 
motivates students to read beyond the usual re- 
quirements of classroom work. 

Each article contains modern and informative 
illustrations — pictures, diagrams, maps, and charts 


that help to make your teaching more effective. 
An outstanding feature of World Book especially 
important to teachers is the scientific grading of 
each article for the class in which the subject is 
normally taught. This means that the material can 
be easily understood by students at every learning 
level while maintaining their highest interest. 

For further details on how World Book can be 
a real help to you in your classroom, ask for a free 
copy of the new Mill Creek story, ‘‘Research Opens 
the Door to Reading.’’ Write Mr. John W. 
Dienhart, Dept. 1359, Box 3565, Chicago 54, III. 
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Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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One further negative note, 
Through someone's carelessness, 
words in this dictionary do not al- 
ways occur in alphabetical order, 
On page 29, for example, I find 
binche, blind, binding, in that order. 
On page 32, blimp, blind, blip, 
blind, in that order. Apparently in 
this situation blind has symbolic 
significance. 

I have heard that Dr. Bergen 
Evans is working on an American 
Dictionary of Modern Usage to be 
published this fall. Perhaps we 
should wait until his book comes 
out. 


Leo J. Herrzex 


Gifted Children: the Cleveland 
Story. By Theodore Hall ( World 
Publishing Co., pages 91; price 
$2). 


Reading this book is equivalent 
to visiting special classes for gifted 
children and spending a day ob- 
serving the children in action under 
the guidance of a skillful teacher. 
For the past thirty years, Cleveland 
has been conducting “major work 
classes” for all those children who 
test 125 or higher. Children with 
1.Q.’s from 110 to 120, while above 
average, are allowed to remain with 
the regular classes and to partici- 
pate in enrichment programs. No 
child is skipped in the Cleveland 
schools. Children with 1.Q.’s of 125 
and higher are transferred to a cen- 
tral school serving several schools, 
after consultation with the parents, 
and there enrolled in major work 
classes, where second, third and 
fourth grade children may work to- 
gether in one room and fifth and 
sixth may combine work. In ele- 
mentary schools, there are now 38 
classes for the gifted, with about 
1,100 students. These children par- 
ticipate in all general school ac- 
tivities, are not accelerated, are pro- 
vided for in high school often with 
special classes, and are carefully 
followed up after graduation. This 
seems the only sensible way to pro- 
vide for a child who can read news- 
paper headlines before she entered 
first grade, and also can add and 
subtract. 

In the major work classes, the 
children read about 200 books a 
year, sharing what they read and 
commenting on the author’s tech- 
nique. They write several stories 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ® CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


SHALL WE CALL IT “PUZZLE-VISION’? 


Dear Friend: 


Television, like the horseless carriage, is here to stay. It has captured the minds 
of our young people to a degree hitherto unknown. Is it helpful or harmful? 
That depends largely on you who daily guide the young minds. Each day, 
many seeds for thought are planted deep in these fertile minds. All these 

seeds cannot grow—should not grow. But some should be carefully 

nurtured that they might grow and flourish. 


Proper tools help this culture of the mind. Tools that weed out misinformation 
and allow the light of understanding to play its part in growth. 


Children should be helped to find answers to their questions by making 
available a reference work that is custom-tailored to their age-level. 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR was built specifically for this purpose. 


At home and in school BRITANNICA JUNIOR establishes the reference habit. It 
develops the child’s own reference skills. Its simplified index is as easy 

to use as a dictionary. It trains children for adult encyclopaedia use 

because it has the same type index as these advanced reference works. 


Sincerely, 


(Coe, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 








themselves, which they read to their 
classmates or post on bulletin 
boards. Advantage is taken of the 
child’s ability to learn French and 
Spanish readily. Language teachers 
are provided who teach without 
using English. A group of thirty-five 





children, evenly divided among 
fourth- fifth- and sixth-graders, can 
turn a chance remark about some 
race into a richly-developed unit 
of work, involving an incredible 
amount of research into the customs 


The supervisor of the major work 
classes supplies at the end a guide 
for developing classes for gifted 
children. 


Naomi GILPATRICK 
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by REV. JOHN J. MORRIS 


“*. .. the solution to the problem of 
“What text shall I use in prepar- 
ing a class for the reception of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation?’ ... 
should prove a very valuable ad- 
dition to our catechetical litera- 
ture.” 


—Pastoral Life. 
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The Education of Children of 
Above-Average Mentality. By 
D. A. Worcester (University of 
Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 1956; 
pages 68; price $2). 


This book presents the conclu. 
sions from several investigations 
made by the author and by stu. 
dents in the department of educa- 


|tional psychology and measure- 


ments at the University of Nebraska. 
The problem seems to be centered 


on what age the gifted child should 


enter school and the studies indicate 
that the criterion of readiness for 
entering kindergarten is not how 


| long a child has lived, but the level 
|of his development. One child at 
| the age of five years may be three- 


and-a-half years old mentally if he 
has an I.Q. of 70 and another child 


| at the age of five may be six-and-a- 
half years old mentally if he has an 


I.Q. of 130. Since bright children 


| tend to be taller, more healthy and 
| better adjusted socially than the 
|average, they will be more like 
others in the group if they are ad- 
| mitted younger. 


For administrators and teachers 
interested in this idea, the author 
includes studies and results in 
several schools in Massachusetts 


,and in Nebraska where children 
/actually were admitted a year 
| younger if their mental age tested 


high. All of these experiments 
prove, in closely documented 
follow-ups, that the younger chil 
dren admitted by test gained speed 
after the first year and ranked 
higher than the others in marks and 
social adjustment. The year saved 
will be spent later in advanced edu- 
cation to prepare for the complex 
tasks of the professions. The child 
will not develop laziness while wait- 
ing for others to catch up nor will 
he have to skip material in the cur- 
riculum. Acceleration of one year 
is profitable to those with an LQ. 





of 115 while the studies of Keys 
show that children with 1.Q.’s df 
130 or more may be accelerated 
two years without social or emo 
tional damage. 

Naomi GILPATRICé 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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modern mimeographing now breaks the rules 


—and lets you do many things previously 
considered impossible. 

—lets you mimeograph on both sides of the 
paper without slip-sheeting. 

—lets you mimeograph on a wide variety of 
paper and card stocks in a range of sizes. 
—lets you mimeograph up to 180 copies per 
minute in 1 to 5 colors. 

—lets you change from black to color ink 
(or from color to black ink) with no change 
of cylinder or rollers. 


Shown above is the new A. B. Dick mimeo- 
graph, Model 437—a table-top electric 
drive machine. The feed table holds a full 
ream of paper—and you need no instruc- 
tion book because all operating instructions 
are permanently mounted on the machine. 
It is one of a complete line of mimeographs 
with models to fit individual requirements. 
All A. B. Dick mimeograph products are 
for use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 


‘A’B DICK 


Tae Fitts 


For more information, 
simply mail 
the coupon. No 
obligation of course. 


NAME 


eee 


IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 

5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 371, Illinois 
Please send me information about the new 
A.B. Dick mimeograph, Model 437. 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 





APPROVED TEXTBOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


THIS YEAR our listing of diocesan approved text- 
books, on both elementary and secondary levels, takes 
on a major revision. In the listing below the criterion 
of publication, or revision of standard texts, within the 
past two and one half years was invoked. While put- 
ting a limitation on the number of entries, this criterion 
shapes the list so as to make it more immediately 
valuable to teachers and administrators in their plan- 


Elementary Texts 
ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic. By Clifford B. Upton and 
Kenneth G. Fuller, 1956, varying from 
296 pages in Gr. 3-4 to 360 pages in 
Gr. 8 (American Book Co.). 


This series of books teach arithmetic so 
that pupils understand and enjoy it. One 
way of accomplishing this aim is by giv- 
ing special attention to the development 
of fundamental meanings of concepts, to 
clear explanations of the fundamental 
processes, and to a simple presentation 
of the principles underlying our number 
system. 


Arithmetic We Need. By Guy T. Bus- 
well, William A. Brownell, and Irene 
Sauble (Ginn) 


Arithmetic We Need, Gr. 3, 348 pages, 
il, partly in full color, by Virginia 
Banks, et al. Arithmetic We Need, Gr. 
4, 332 pages, il., partly in full color, by 
John Polgreen, et al. Arithmetic We 
Need, Gr. 5, 332 pages, il., partly in full 
color, by Lealand R. Gustavson, et al. 
Arithmetic We Need, Gr. 6, 332 pages, 
il., partly in full color, by Ray Quigley, 
et al. Arithmetic We Need, Gr. 7, 332 
pages, il., partly in full color, by John 
Holmgren, et al. Arithmetic We Need, 
Gr. 8, 299 pages, il., partly in full color, 
by John Holmgren, et al. 


* 


Basic Arithmetic Series. By John G. 
Gilmartin (Noble). Book 1, Gr. 7; 
Book 2, Gr. 8 (Pupil’s Ed. Editions 
with or without ans.) 

Here is a new edition stressing the basic 
fundamentals of arithmetic and their ap- 
plication in everyday life situations. In 
addition, there are numerous exercises 
for enrichment. 


Making Sure of Arithmetic. By Robert 
L. Morton, et al., 1955 (Silver- 
Burdett). 

A complete arithmetic program for 
grades 1-8—textbooks, teacher’s edi- 
tions, workbooks, progress tests, 
achievement tests; the 1955 revision of 
grades 3-8 provides, in the textbooks, 
special materials for the more able 
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pupil and, in the teacher’s editions, 
page-by-page suggestions for a work- 
able three-level teaching plan of “group- 
ing in depth” to meet the needs of all 
ability levels. 


Our First & Second Number Book. By 
I. Victor Burger, Ph.D., and Lillian 
R. Rossbach (Noble) 


The modern concept of teaching mean- 
ingful arithmetic in the primary grades 
is developed in these workbooks through 
the use ef numerous simple objects and 
devices, such as blocks, balls, beads, 
etc., that are illustrated and suggested 
for the children to manipulate in con- 
junction with writing the exercises in 
their workbooks. 


Problems in Mathematics Series. By 
John G. Gilmartin, Intermediate 
Book for Grades 5-6, with Answer 
Book; Junior Mathematics for 
Grades 7-9 (Noble) 

Each book contains many hundreds of 
problems covering every phase of the 
mathematics taught in the grades. Ex- 
cellent training in reasoning. 


Series. By 
I.H.M. 


Progress in Arithmetic 
Mother Paulita Campbell, 
(Sadlier ) 

Cloth Edition for Gr. 4-8 inclusive, 


each about 188 pages, with Teacher’s 
Manual and Key for each book. 


Understanding Arithmetic. By E. T. 
McSwain, et al., 1956 (Gr. 1-8), 
Pupils’ Book, Teacher’s Manual and 
Workbook available for each grade, 
3-8. Pupils’ Book and Teacher’s Edi- 
tion available for grades 1 and 2 
(Laidlaw) 

A new visualized approach that leads 
pupils to discover and understand num- 
ber relationships and processes; clear 
step-by-step learning; sequential devel- 
opment, without gaps; an abundance of 
practice; built-in problem solving tech- 
niques ; cumulative reviews and tests. 


CIVICS 


The Story of American Democracy. 
Third Edition. By Mabel B. Casner 
and Ralph Henry Gabriel, 1955, 736 
pages (Harcourt) 


ning of new textbook purchases. They are made aw: 
of the newest offerings as well as of revisions. 

Books listed have one or more diocesan approval 
or, in the case of texts published in the past fey 
months, adoption by one or more Catholic schools. T¢ 
verify diocesan approval or adoption of texts publishe 
prior to January 1954, the reader is referred to th 
complete list published in our issue of September 195§ 

















An up-to-date major revision of th 
best selling 7th and 8th grade textboe 
in a new and colorful format. Annotat 
study of the Declaration of Independeng 
and the Constitution within the teg 
itself. Color is used on 80% of the map 
to highlight key areas. For teachers aff 
Teaching Tests and Key for Tests, 

also a Teacher’s Manual and Resourg 
Book. i 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
& COMPOSITION 


The Good English Series. By Harold 
G. Shane, Florence Ferris, and E. E. 
Keener, Gr. 2-8, Pupils’ Book, Teach- 
ers’ Manual and Workbook available 
for each grade 3-8 (Laidlaw) 

A program of writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, and observing activities with ample 
instruction in language fundamentals, 
which encourages creative expression 
and appreciation and promotes. health 
social growth. Content and procedure 
flexible enough to allow for india 
and class differences. S 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Reading for Life Series: (Lippincott) 
From Here On, 1954, Husband & 
Bright, 550 pages. 

All Around the Land, 1955, Colburn, 
475 pages 
Youth and the World, 1956, Whit: 
taker, 500 pages. 
These four books are reader anthologie 
designed to help student know and 
derstand other people and lands. 
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Treasury of  Literature—Readtex 
Series. By Leland B. Jacobs 
Eleanor M. Johnson, 1956 (Merrill 
Treat Shop, Gr. 3, 264 pages 
Magic Carpet, Gr. 4, 360 pages 
Enchanted Isles, Gr. 5, 360 pages © 
Adventure Lands, Gr. 6, 408 p 
This series offers a complete guid 
literature reading program designed ff 
classroom use which enables pupils 
enjoy reading and help build strong 
readers, too. 















The CATHOLIC EDU 


With the Imprimatur of His Eminence 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPEL 
Archbishop of New York 


Beautifully Illustrated 

with over 160 

Black and White Illustrations 
and Masterpieces in Full Color. 


Completely up-to-date with all new ; 
Masses . . . the rich modern beauty Yaa saa 
—large clear type—simplified arrange- 
ment establishes it as the Finest Daily Patron of ig Wategrest Chars 


Missal for every Catholic. DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Handy Size 4x6 — 1344 Pages 
Confraternity Version—is used for all Epistles 
- and Gospels. 

Confraternity Ve rsion Large, easy-to-read type — printed throughout 

word-for Word as Read fr in a clear widely spaced type face. 
Om the Pulpit Latin-English Ordinary of the Mass — in Red 

and Black and printed in center of Missal. 
Finest Simplified Arrangement — many prayers are 
Quality a repeated to avoid unnecessary turning of 
Paper a —— 

». 810/22—STUDENT EDITION e ' Sunday and Feast Day Calendar—shows date 


and page for each Sunday and Feast Day 
§10/22-STUDENT EDITION, Black linen 23 > : Mass. 


, title stamped - Complete—for every day with latest Masses 
— sagan ee manhenteein Colored 2 celebrated by the Universal Church. 
0 ne in gold, b 


e Na eae | A Treasury of Prayers — contains a selection 
Retoil $3.75 — Clergy $3.00 illustrations ee of popuiar prayers and devotions. 


Latest Indulgences — in accordance with the 
Latest Vatican Edition of the “Enchiridion 
Indulgentiarum.” 


’ A ; Brief Explanatory Notes—for a better appre- 
ra ciation of the Sacred Liturgy. 


Exact References — all references are distinct 
and complete and given for each Mass. 
Beautifully Illustrated — over 120 black and 
white engravings plus 23 reproductions in 
full color. 


Saint Joseph 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


America’s most beautiful Sunday Missal. 
With complete Masses for Sundays and Feast 
Days throughout the year. Large easy-to-read 
type. Ordinary of the Mass printed in Red 


@ Extra Large Type @ Up-To-Date 
No. 805/04—Maroon leatherette. @ Over (40 illustrations ... plus Rosary in Full Color 
Retail $.50 — Clergy $.40 No. 820/05—Black leatherette, gold stamped, cut 


No. 805/67-MR—Hard cover bind- Retell $1.95 —~ Clergy $8.08 
ing. gold stamped. No. 820/15—Black Durotex, red edges, cut flush, 
Retail $1.00 — Clergy $.80 Retail $1.50 — Clergy $1.20 


@ 25 Two-Colored Mass Illu- 
strations. 


®@ Gospel Story Illustrated for 
Sundays and Feast Days. 


®@ Simple Words. 128 Pages. 





GEOGRAPHY 


Catholic Geography Series. By Fred- 
erick Branom, Sister Juliana Bedier, 
Helen Ganey, George McVey, and 
Sister M. Chaminade (Sadlier) 
Neighbors in One World, Gr. 8, 
1956, rev. ed., 272 pages. (Special 
editions for Missouri and New 
Jersey.) 

World Neighbors, New Jersey Edi- 

tion, 380 pages. 
This series has a thoroughly Catholic 
viewpoint in presenting the study of 
people in various countries. The friendly 
cooperation of Sisters, supervisors, and 
priests has made it possible to enrich 
and perfect the series in a revision now 
in preparation. 


Exploring New York: Third Edition. 
By Bertrand M. Wainger, et al., 1956, 
497 pages (Harcourt) 
Geography, history, and civics of New 
York State. For a 7th grade course. 


Homelands Beyond the Seas. By Ernest 
L. Thurston and Grace Croyle Han- 
kins, 1955, 512 pages (Iroquois) 

Covers Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Polar Regions. 
Regional, political, and social aspects. 


Homelands of the Americas. By Ernest 
L. Thurston and Grace Croyle Han- 
kins, 1954, 479 pages (Iroquois) 


Regional and political aspects of the 
Americas, North, Central, South. Rec- 
ommended by the Pan American Union. 


Man In His World. By Harlan H. 
Barrows, et al. (Silver-Burdett) 


An up-to-date geography program for 
grade 3 through junior high school, 
tracing the effects of differing environ- 
ments upon men’s ways of living in 
various parts of the world, including 
workbooks and teacher’s guides round- 
ing out a program that is attractive and 
vital to all pupils. 


HEALTH & SAFETY 


The Road to Health Series. By Edwina 
Jones, Edna Morgan, Bertine Ma- 
loney, Paul Landis, Thelma Shaw, 
Gr. 1-8 (Laidlaw) 

The series concerns itself with the total 
health of children, including the physi- 
cal, the mental, the emotional, and the 
social health phases. 


HISTORY 


Catholic School History Series. By Very 
Rey. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Rev. 
Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., John E. 
O'Loughlin, Ph.D. (Laidlaw) 


The Story of My America, Gr. 5, 448 
pages (Laidlaw) 


The story of the people who discovered, 
settled, and developed the United States, 
with emphasis on the period prior to 
1865. 


Our Old World Background, Gr. 6, 512 
pages (Laidlaw) 
A story of civilization from earliest 
times leading to an understanding of 
America’s background and the events 
which led to its discovery. 


A History of the United States, Gr. 7, 
416 pages, Gr. 8, 416 pages (Laidlaw) 


The story of America from events lead- 
up to the first landings on this continent 
to the present. 


Christian Social History Series. By Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Philip Furlong, Don 
Sharkey, Sister Margaret, S.H, 
S.N.D. (Sadlier) 


In this series, the authors have faith- 
fully followed the aims and principles 
presented in guiding growth in Christian 
social living and as a result, they have 
written textbooks worthy of our Cath- 
olic tradition in education. 


How Our Nation Began, Gr. 4, 192 pages 
(Sadlier) 
Introduces the study of American His- 


tory from discovery and colonization 
through the Revolutionary War. 





An Effective Readiness Program 


for KINDERGARTEN 








STANDARD TESTS 


NATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS 
For Secondary Schools and Colleges 


ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Verbal) 
To indicate aptitude for professional work such as 
law, medicine, teaching, etc. 

ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Non-Verbal) 
To indicate aptitude for engineering, architecture, 


new 


1956 
Edition 


by Sister Mary Francine, 8.S.C., contains 136 full-color 
cards for group work in: 


* Reading readiness * Number readiness 
* Social studies * Nature study 
* Learning forms and concepts 


For Individual Work use the workbook, | My KINDERGRAPH 


MY KINDERGRAPH, | 
Catholic Edition 


It correlates with the Kit. 
Write today for Kit and Book 
ON APPROVAL! 


FOLLETT Publishing Company 


1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 








chemistry, etc. 
MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS 
To indicate fitness for skilled trades. 
CLERICAL APTITUDE TESTS 
To indicate fitness for clerical work. 
INVENTORY OF VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Indicates clearly major and minor occupational in- 
terests. 
Specimen any Aptitude Test 50¢. 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 
Specimen with Manual 75¢. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
open tests in the principal Elementary and High 
School subjects and Battery Tests for grades 4-6 and 
um a Tests in English, American History and 
ealth. 


NEW TESTS 
Advanced Battery, Grades 7-9 
Reading Comprehension, Grades 4-9 
Health Education Test for College Freshmen 
Algebra Test, Plane Geometry Test 
Specimen Set Elementary Tests, $2.00 
Specimen Set High School Tests, $2.00 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests, $2.00 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK, 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 





ALT AR BOYS’ C ASSOCKS Altar Boys’ Surplices of Superior 


Materials and Workmanship— 
: Sorina t fies W d age 10 surplice f 9 
Fine Tailoring in Two Qualities—Two Styles Wo recomend an iseaaiiabtueeae 1 
Black, Cream, White and Red. SPECIFY WHAT AGES ARE WANTED. 
LOHMANN GARMENTS LOOK AND WEAR BETTER 


Specify regular or button style—State color desired. 
Sizes 6 and 7 to order; give front length from color to instep. 


Button Style 


Poplin Covette 
Age Front Back Chest Price Price 


8 year 37inch 40inch 30 inch ‘ $ 9.00 

9 year 39inch 42inch 32 inch 

10 year 4linch 44inch 32 inch 
ll year 43inch 46inch 33 inch ; 
12 year 45inch 48inch 34 inch : Te ee 
13 year 47inch 50inch 35 inch ‘ ‘ 10s: tiie dataiae hie nhne ae 
14 year 49inch 52inch 36 inch ‘ ; tration) 
15 year 5linch 54inch 37 inch 
16 year S53inch 56inch 38 inch 
17 year 55inch S58inch 39 inch 
18 year 57inch 60inch 40 inch 
19 year S8inch 62inch 42 inch 
20 year S8inch 62inch 43 inch 
2l year S57inch 6linch 44 inch 


No. 233-B—Broadcloth 
illustration) 


BOYS’ SWIFTON CASSOCKS 


Double Breasted in Covette and Poplin 


Poplin Covette 
Age Front Back Chest Price Price 


year 37 inch 40 inch 30 inch $ 9.10 $10.75 
year 39 inch 42 inch 32 inch 9.25 11.00 
year 41 inch 44 inch 32 inch 9.40 11.20 
year 43 inch 46 inch 33 inch 9.90 12.25 
year 45 inch 48 inch 34 inch 10.75 12.75 
year 47 inch inch 35 inch 11.00 13.00 
year 49 inch 2 inch 36 inch 11.40 13.50 
year 51 inch inch 37 inch 12.00 14.75 
year inch inch 38 inch 12.65 15.50 
year inch inch 39 inch 13.50 16.25 
year inch inch 40 inch 14.00 17.00 
year inch inch 42 inch 15.00 18.35 
year inch inch 43 inch 16.00 18.75 
year inch inch 44 inch 17.00 19.75 


Church Goods Specialists With a Quality Reputation 


SAMPLE GARMENTS ON REQUEST 


THE E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY 


é e Swifton Style 
Saint Paul, Minnesota qu think Ge each 





Elemen Texts 
( See ) 


How Our Nation Grew, Gr. 5, 218 pages 
(Sadlier ) 
American History from the Revolu- 
tionary War to the present. 


Before Our Nation Began, Gr. 6, 288 
pages (Sadlier) 
Covers old world backgrounds of Amer- 
ican history. 


Making of Our Nation, Gr. 5, 376 pages 
(Sadlier) 


A combined text designed for schools 
which require a complete cycle of Amer- 
ican history from colonization to the 
present in the fifth grade. 


Idaho in the Pacific Northwest. By 
Floyd R. Barber and Dan W. Martin, 
1955, 450 pages (Caxton) 

An integrated series of social studies, 
written for use at the junior high school 
level in the state of Idaho. Covers from 
the period of exploration to the present. 


Land of Our Lady History Series. By 
Msgr. O’Leary, Msgr. Elwell, Msgr. 
Roche, and a distinguished group of 
Sisters (Benziger) 

Founders of Freedom, 296 pages 
Bearers of Freedom, 384 pages 
Leaders of Freedom, 288 pages 
Challenge of Freedom, 320 pages 
Guardian of Freedom, 384 pages 
This series is based on the unit plan. 
The style of presentation of each text is 


simple, direct and easily comprehended 
by the pupil of the grade for which it 
designed. The series covers the entire 
range of American and Old World 
history for Gr. 4-8. Stress is laid upon 
the fact that the discovery and found- 
ing of our country were motivated by 
Christian ideals. Pupils are made aware 
of their social relationships as mani- 
fested in home, church, and school. 


Story of Our America. By John Van 
Duyn Southworth and Gertrude Van 
Duyn Southworth, 1955, 878 pages 
(Iroquois ) 

The story of our land from the Norse- 
men to today. 


United States History. By Fremont P. 
Wirth, 1955, 807 pages (American 
Book Co.) 

A chronological and topical history of 
the United States with emphasis on the 
twentieth century stressing history that 
appeals to students and giving it mean- 
ing. 


MUSIC 


Books and Charts. By Justine Ward 
Music Chart, First Year (revised 
1956) (Catholic Education Press) 
Look and Listen, Music 2, 80 pages 
Think and Sing, Music 3, 80 pages 
Sing and Pray, Music 4, 96 pages 


New Music Horizons. By Osbourne 
McConathy, et al. (Silver-Burdett) 


A complete learning program for grades 
1-8 with a five-fold program of music 
activities and experiences involving 
singing, playing, dancing, listening, and 
creating, including pupil’s books, teach- 
er’s books, and recordings for each 
grade. 


Singing As We Play. Primer I. By 
Dorothea Warren Fox, 48 pages, il. 
in full color (Ginn) 


Singing All The Day. Primer II. By 
Ruth Wood, 48 pages, il. in full 
color (Ginn) 


Singing On Our Way. 2nd Gr. By Ruth 
Wood, 176 pages, il. partly in full 
color by Ruth Wood, et al. (Ginn) 


Singing and Rhyming. 3rd Grade. By 
Alison Cummings and Eloise Wilkin, 
192 pages, il. partly in color (Ginn) 


Singing Every Day. 4th grade. By Ruth 
Wood, Alison Cummings, and Eloise 
Wilkin, 204 pages, il. partly in color 
(Ginn) 

Singing Together. 5th Grade. By Ruth 
Wood, et al., 216 pages, il. partly in 
color (Ginn) 

Singing in Harmony. 6th Grade. By 
Ruth Wood, et al., 240 pages, il. partly 
in color (Ginn) 

Sing Juniors. 7th Grade. By Pitts, Glenn, 
Watters, Warsen, 240 pages, il. partly 
in color by Ruth Wood, et al. (Ginn) 





A NEW Milestone in Publishing! 


Allyn and Gacon announce... 
MASTER RECORDINGS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, Album |, Album II 


Effec- 


The reception of these recordings in the three 
short months since their publication has been 
unusually outstanding. They have been de- 
scribed as “‘a must” for all classes in English 
Literature, both on the high school and college 
levels. 


This new, large and representative anthology of 
English poetry brings you and your students 
87 selections of lyric, narrative, and Shakes- 
pearean dramatic poetry on four 12”, 33'/; 
RPM records. 


Felix Aylmer, Dylan Thomas, C. Day Lewis, 
and James Stephens are among the internation- 
ally famous critics, poets, and actors, who sensi- 


tively interpret familiar masterpieces. 
tively interpreting the true beauty and music 
of poetry, the readers aid your students in 
developing a deeper, and more penetrating 
understanding of poetic art. 


To order both albums, please write to: 
ALPHA RECORDS, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, 
N.Y. and enclose a check for $22.00. For one 
album, $11.00. Postage is prepaid if check is 
enclosed. (The records are non-returnable.) 


Do you know that excellent workbooks are 
available for the Latin, Phonics, and Mathe- 
matics series? Write to Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
for further information. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC., 70 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


Representative: Ray Quinn, 271 Lincoln Avenue, Rockville Centre, L.I., N.Y. 












Elemen Texts 
( ee ) 


Singing Teen-Agers. 8th Grade. By Pitts, 
Glenn, Watters, Warsen, 256 pages, 
il. partly in color by Ruth Wood and 
Elizabeth Booz (Ginn) 


PENMANSHIP 


Catholic School Handwriting Series. 
Grades 1-8 (Noble) 

Kittle’s Penmanship. By Ruth Kittle, 
1956, 96 pages each, Manuscript Edi- 
tion, Books 1, 2, and 3; Book 3, 
Manuscript to Cursive; Cursive 
Edition, Books 48; Combined 
Grades (4-8) (American Bk. Co.) 


Tested, developed, and proved in the 
classroom, this series of simplified 
writing presents a scientific method of 
teaching that assures immediate success 
in learning, develops happiness through 
accomplishment, and is simple and easy 
to teach. 


Manuscript Writing and Cursive Writ- 
ing, each book 64 pages (Zaner- 
Blozer) E 

“Alphabet Antics” is a comprehensive 
study of letters and how to create certain 
imaginative creatures from them. There 
are two “Alphabet Antics” books, one 
of manuscript (printing), and one of 
cursive (script). Learning the different 


A persuasive 
introduction to 








high school freshman. 


books. 


—by Painter and Skewes. 


At the elementary level 


See God’s World 
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SCIENCE 


for High School Students 


AMERICA NEEDS MORE SCIENTISTS — and one way to get them 
is to atiract—— and hold — the interest in science studies of the 
But, many youngsters are poor readers, 
and are discouraged by the vocabularies and concepts of text- 
The authors of GENERAL SCIENCE FOR HIGH SCHOOL — 
a 1955-revision of a popular textbook — have emphasized sim- 
plicity of language and approach, to help win more students to 
this rewarding and critical profession. The publishers have con- 
tributed by making the book modern and attractive in design and 
binding. It is one of three textbooks awarded the Certificate of 
Excellence by The Society of Typographical Arts. 







a science series for grades 1-6 


(Books for grades 7 and 8 will be ready early in 1957.) 


MENTZER, BUSH AND CO. 
330 East Cermak Rd. 


letters of the alphabet can be made fun 
and easy by helping the child to make 
good letters before he makes the ani- 
mals, etc. correctly. Two sheets of 
tracing paper are provided between each 
page to make his first attempts easy, 
and also to impress the correct shape of 
the letter in his mind. However, the 
real value of the books is in the fact 
that they will stimulate both the child’s 
imagination and a new interest in mak- 
ing well-formed letters. 


Our Catholic School Writing Series. 
Grades 1A-7, (grade 8 in preparation 
to be published August 1956) (Noble) 


Correlated handwriting materials: al- 
phabet (manuscript) wall charts ; alpha- 
bet (cursive) wall charts; self-checking 
handwriting chart; visible plastic letter 
guide; handwriting guide sheet; pupil’s 
name card and plastic case; and Ayres’ 
measuring scale for handwriting. 


READING 


Faith and Freedom Series, New Edi- 
tion. By Sister M. Marguerite, 
S.N.D.; the late Sister Thomas 
Aquinas, O.P.; Sister M. Charlotte, 
R.S.M.; Sister Margaret Michael, 
O.P.; and Doctor Mary Synon. 
Under the auspices of the Commission 
on American Citizenship of the 
Catholic University of America. 
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for results 


in remedial reading .... 


READING FOR MEANING 


by Guiler and Coleman 


READING FOR MEANING is a work- 
book series for grades 4-12. 
selections and accompanying objective 
testing exercises are designed to increase 
speed and comprehension 
Each selection has been classroom tested 
for comprehensiveness, interest, and con- 
tent value. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by J. N. Gibney, Director, Catholic Schools 
Department, Granville, Ohio. 


Chicago ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Atlanta « Dallas * Toronto 





On the Road to Reading. By Sister M. 
Marguerite. Pre-Reading Book. 64 
pages, il. in full color by Joan Esley 
and Martha Setchell. 

Here We Come, New Ed. By Sister M. 
Marguerite. Pre-Primer I. 48 pages, 
il. in full color by Charlotte Ware. 


This is Our Home, New Ed. By Sister 
M. Marguerite. Pre-Primer II. 64 
pages, il. in full color by Charlotte 
Ware. 

Here We Are Again, New Ed. By Sister 
M. Marguerite. Pre-Primer III. 64 
pages, il. in full color by Corinne 
Dillon. (My Reading and Phonics 
Book for Pre-Primers I, II, III.) 

This Is Our Family, New Ed. By Sister 
M. Marguerite. Primer. 175 pages, il. 
in full color by Corinne Malvern and 
Ralph Shepherd. 


These Are Our Friends, New Ed. By 
Sister M. Marguerite. First Reader, 
192 pages, il. in full color by Corinne 
Malvern and Charlotte Ware. 

These Are Our Neighbors, New Ed. By 
Sister M. Marguerite, Second Reader, 
256 pages, il. in full color by Alcy 
Kendrick, Corinne Malvern, and 
Ralph Shepherd. 

This is Our Parish, New Ed. By Sister 
M. Marguerite. Advanced Second 
Reader. 256 pages, il. in full color by 
Corinne Malvern and Charlotte Ware. 

This is Our Town, New Ed. By Sister M. 
Marguerite. Third Reader, 320 pages, 
il. in full color by Charlotte Ware. 










































All reading 


in reading. 







Elementary Texts 
( Continued ) 


This is Our Valley, New Ed. By Sister 
M. Marguerite, Miriam Mason. Ad- 
vanced Third Reader, 320 pages, il. 
in full color by Charlotte Ware. 

This is Our Land, New Ed. By Sister 
Margaret Michael, O.P., Mary Synon. 
Fourth Reader. 400 pages, il. with full 
pages in color by Dale Nichols and 
other pictures. 

These are Our People, New Ed. By 
Sister M. Celine, O.S.F., Mary Synon. 
Fifth Reader. 416 pages, il. with full 
pages in color. 


Fun Around The World. By Frances W. 
Keene, 128 pages, (Seahorse) 
Stories and activities of the children of 
the UN countries. Published in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information. 


The Iroquois Phonics Series, By Wini- 
fred Kittredge Eaton and Bertha 
Franklin James, 1956 (Iroquois) 
The Wordshop, Book I, 142 pages 
Reading Trails, Book II, 142 pages 
The Highroad to Reading, Book III, 
142 pages. 


Phonics taught systematically taking up 
the sounds within words in an orderly, 
logical plan for giving the beginner 
confidence, independence, and mastery 
in reading. 


Reading for Meaning. By Guiler and 
Coleman, Gr. 4-8, average length 60 
page (Lippincott) 

This series is designed for increasing 
reading comprehension based on the six 
reading skills. 


Reading With Phonics. By Hay & 
Wingo, 1954 major revision Pupils’ 
Edition, 128 pages. Teachers’ Edition, 
400 pages (Lippincott) 

Translates the 44 phonetic elements into 


teachable form for primary children. 
Used in 20 dioceses. 


Teaching Johnny to Read. By Rudolf 
Flesch (Grosset & Dunlap) 
When the recent best-seller “Why 
Johnny Can’t Read” came out, the 
publisher received hundreds of letters 
from parents and teachers urging a 
separate reprint of the invaluable Flesch 
exercises. Here is this widely demanded 
separate reprint. With this book, parents 
can help the beginning reader or the 
older child who needs reading help, to 


sound out words by the phonic method. 
The exercises also assist in reading and 
writing. 


Your Child Can Learn to Read. By 
Margaret McEathron, M.A. (Grosset 
& Dunlap) 

Designed for use by either the mother 
or teacher, here is a book of exercises 
that combines the phonic method of 
teaching reading skills along with the 
sight-reading system. The exercises 
were tested by groups of mothers and 
teachers in all 48 states and were used 
successfully for ten years by “The 
Reading House,” a tutoring school for 
young readers. The exercises cover the 
fundamentals needed for each stage of 
progress and include games that make 
learning fun for the child. 


RELIGION 


Catholic Bible Play Book. By Joseph A. 

Duffy, et al., 128 pages (Seahorse) 

An activity play book used as supple- 
mentary material. 


Keep My Commandments. By Father 
Francis, 48 pages (Seraphic Press) 
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The Ten Commandments are clearly 
explained and attractively illustrated by 
way of traffic lights in this new cate- 
chetical teaching aid. Both the positive 
and the negative aspects of each com- 
mandment are stated directly, vividly, 
and concisely, so that the child recog- 
nizes the obligations and violations of 
each commandment readily. At the same 
time, each chapter arms the child with a 
code for virtuous living in a way that 
he cannot easily resist. Following each 
chapter is a very helpful summary of 
the major points of each commandment. 
Intended for grades 5-8. 

The New Marian Missal for Daily Mass. 
Ed. by Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M. 
(The Regina Press) 

Revised edition with new order for 
Holy Week. Ordinary of the Mass con- 
tains special instructions to assist be- 
ginners. Student’s edition, tastefully 
bound, puts this work within pupils’ 
reach. 


The Marian Sunday Missal. Ed. by Syl- 
vester P. Juergens, S.M. (The Regina 
Press) 

New publication available September 
lst. Ordinary of the Mass contains 25 
pictures in full color of the Passion of 
Our Lord, an aid in praying the Mass 
in union with our Lord in His Passion. 

St. Andrew Daily Missal: Junior Edi- 
tion. Ed. by Dom Gasper LeFebvre, 
587 pages (Lohmann) 

Appeals because of its simplicity of 
thought and arrangement. Full color 





pictures, large legible type, simple ex- 
planations and prayers. 


The Sacraments. By Father Francis, 48 
pages (Seraphic Press) 
The dogma of the sacraments and some 
of the liturgy, with full-page and panel 
illustrations. Includes chapter on indul- 
gences, vocation, and sacramentals. In- 
tended for Gr. 5-8. Excellent prepara- 
tion for the Sacrament of Confirmation. 


SCIENCE 


A Christian Social Living Science 
Series. Prepared by committees in 
collaboration with Sister M. Aquinas, 
O.S.F. under the direction of Msgr. 
E. J. Westenberger, Ph.D., A pupils’ 
book and teachers’ manual for each 
Gr. 1-8 (Laidlaw) 

This series draws on the “Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living” 
curriculum. It is based on creation, is 
scientifically accurate, and reconciles 
creation and geology. 


Directed Studies in General Science. By 
Painter and Skewes, 1956 (Mentzer- 
Bush) 


“An excellent textbook for general 
science . . technically correct and 
beautifully illustrated . . precludes 
conflict in the young mind . . . the 
Creator who established nature never 
intended that there be any contradiction 
between a knowledge of Himself and 
a knowledge of the universe He 
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made . . .” (Bulletin of the Albertus 
Magnus Guild, May 1956) 

God’s World. By Painter and Skewes, 
elementary science series for Gr. 1-6 
(Mentzer-Bush); teachers’ manuals 
1-4 ready, 5-6 in preparation; pupil 
texts for Gr. 7-8 ready winter 1957. 

A series of genuinely Catholic science 
textbooks which correlate science with 
religious thought. The series follows 
the philosophy of Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living and embraces 
the best features of the 46th yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Science Education in 
American Schools, as well as of leading 
diocesan courses of study in various 
parts of our country. 

Hobby Fun Book. By Margaret O. Hyde 
and Frances W. Keene, 128 pages 
(Seahorse) 

Elementary science, supplementary ma- 
terial. 

Science and Living in Today’s World. 
By Sister Mary Amanda Taylor and 
Sister Agnes Marie Nolan, Gr. 4, 224 
pages (Doubleday) 

Science and Living in Today’s World. 
By Sister Mary Raphael and Sister 
Monica Marie. Gr. 6, 383 pages; Gr. 
7, 416 pages; Gr. 8, 416 pages 
(Doubleday ) 

Science for Better Living Series. By 
Paul E. Brandwein, Leland G. Hol- 
lingworth, Alfred D. Beck, Anna E. 
Burgess (Harcourt) 


Each book in this integrated general 
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Elementary Texts 
(continued ) 


science series for Gr. 7, 8, 9 is com- 
plete on its own teaching level. You 
and Your World, 407 pages, intro- 
duces the student to himself and to 
the world around him. Accompanied by 
teaching tests and key to tests. You and 
Your Inheritance, 464 pages, acquaints 
the student with the resources of sci- 
entific and technical achievement to 
which he has fallen heir. Teaching tests 
and key to tests. 


Science for Modern Living Series. By 
Smith, Clarke, Henderson, and Jones, 
1956, Gr. 1-9, Texts vary from 125 
pages to 350 pages (Lippincott) 

Teaches science as a way of living with 
things around us. 


Science Friends About Us. Book I, Gr. 
5 (Warp) 
This book reveals to the fifth-grader 
that the earth on which we live, the 
rocks which rib the earth, the water 
which covers so much of its surface, and 
the air around us are friends. He also 
learns how certain processes—for ex- 
ample, sight and hearing, which we all 
take for granted—are really carried out. 
An understanding of such facts helps to 
rob the scientific aspects of our world 
and life of much doubt and uncertainty. 


The Marvels of Science. Book II, Gr. 6 
(Warp) 


The pupil learns to appreciate the 
common everyday things—the wonders 
of the solar system, the marvels of air, 
the mysteries of light and sound, and 
the strangeness of the source of elec- 
tricity. He begins to appreciate the 
knowledge which the scientists have 
labored for years to uncover. 


Exploring With the Scientist. Book III, 
Gr. 7 (Warp) 


The pupils of seventh-grade science 
classes are at the age when they be- 
come interested in knowing more about 
the marvels around them than merely 
knowing they exist. This text whets 
their curiosity about the natural 
wonders, and satisfies it by taking them 
over the Warp Five-Point Method to 
knowledge that will make their life 
more exciting and satisfying. 


Science Changes Our World. Book IV, 
Gr. 8 (Warp) 


Pupils will come to appreciate what 
scientists have done and are doing to 
make our existence in this world more 
pleasant, and see that scientists have 
succeeded in turning the world’s forces 
to our advantage. 


SPELLING 


Language Arts Spellers, Textbooks and 


workbooks. By Emmet A. Betts, 
et al, 1954 (American Book Co.). 
Book, 2 and 3 workbook edition, each 
80 pages; Books 4-8, each 112 pages. 
Developing automatic spelling through 
a perfect balance between phonics, struc- 
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tural analysis, and meaning, this series 
teaches children how to use words in 
speaking or writing without being 
hampered by spelling problems. 


Spelling for Word Mastery Series. By 
David H. Patton and Eleanor M. 
Johnson, 128 pages each book, Gr. 
2-8 (Merrill) 

The new series features an integrated 
language arts approach to teaching 
spelling which will give pupils the 
ability to spell and use 97% of the words 
they will ever write. 


Word Power Through Spelling. By 
Sister M. Josephina, C.S.J., et al., 
1954 (Silver-Burdett) 

A basic program for Gr. 2-8 that is 
permeated with the philosophy of Chris- 
tian education providing for continuous 
growth in understanding and using 
words, with the teacher’s edition and 
guide that is unique in its provisions 
for specific enrichment, remedial, and 
supplementary material, as well as to 
suggest to the teacher how she can best 
contribute to general Christian educa- 
tion as the spelling lesson progresses. 


SPEECH 


The Child’s Book of Speech Sounds In 
Rhymes. By Syivia Chipman, M.A., 
1954, 43 pages (Expression) 

This book, to be used by the child, is 
written in enjoyable verse to give added 
pleasure to the child’s speech lessons. 
Verse is also used in the belief that the 
child more readily acquires the habit of 
saying sounds correctly through this 
form. 

The subject matter is concrete so that 
the child can visualize the familiar ob- 
jects presented to him. 


Correction of Defective Sounds. By 
Elizabeth McGinley Nemoy and 
Foley Davis, Rev. 1954, 426 pages 
(Expression) 


Holiday Book for Verse Choirs. By 
Gertrude Dixon Enfield, 1954, 96 
pages (Expression) 

This is a collection of eleven plays de- 
signed to meet the needs of teachers of 
speech and directors of verse choirs. 
They furnish material for celebrating 
our national holidays and festivals. 


Merrily We Speak. By Sister Teresa 
Margaret, S.S.J., 80 pages, Gr. 2-4 
(Sadlier) 

The primary purpose is to help children 
to overcome simple articulatory defects. 
Sister Teresa Margaret offers a pro- 
gram not only to help adjust children 
with speech defects but also to teach 
all children to speak correctly. 


Speech Correction Through Story-Tell- 
ing Units. By Elizabeth McGinley 
Nemoy, M.A., 1954, 283 pages (Ex- 
pression ) 

The classroom teacher will find help in 
aiding the child to grow in the power 
to express his thoughts adequately in 
oral form. 


Speech Through Pictures. By McCaus- 
land, Miller, and Okie, Rev. 1955, 63 
pages (Expression) 

This book has been compiled primarily 
to be used by the teacher of corrective 
speech, but parents, the teacher of the 
hard-of-hearing, the reading adjustment 
teacher, and the teacher of primary 
grades will find it useful. 

Teachers of speech correction no longer 
need to spend hours looking through 
books and magazines for pictures. In 
this book are 558 pictures. The words ° 
portrayed include 54 initial consonants 
and consonant-combinations, and 74 
consonants and consonant combinations 
in other position. Twenty-nine addi- 
tional final combinations are possible by 
making the words plural; 21 others by 
changing to the verb form. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Britannica Junior, 15 vols. (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica) 


The Childhood of Famous American 
Series. 15 individual titles in 1954, 15 
individual titles in 1955 (Bobbs- 
Merrill) 

Each of these books, like the other fifty 
titles in the school edition of “The 
Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series,” offers stories about the early 
life (up to age fifteen) of an American 
hero or heroine. They are written on the 
fourth grade reading level and the 
interest level is high enough so that 
they are read with eagerness and pleas- 
ure by all boys and girls above the 
third grade. They appeal to the uni- 
versal desire to know what the famous 
were like when they were one’s own 
age. These books can be bought as indi- 
vidual titles or in sets. 


The Children’s Hour. By Marjorie 
Barrows, Editor-in-Chief, 16  vol- 
umes, approximately 6,000 pages 
(Spencer ) 

A collection of over 1,000 of the best 
loved stories and poems for children. 
Grouped according to subject-interest 
area: Leaders and Heroes, Animals, 
School and Sport, etc. Teacher’s Guide 
included with school and library edi- 
tion, 


Children’s Picture Dictionary: The 
Rainbow Dictionary. By Wendell 
W. Wright (Noble) 


A gay, exciting dictionary dramatized 
with 1100 colorful illustrations by 
Joseph Low. 2300 basic words are de- 
fined in use. For children from 4-10. 


Our Wonderful World. By Herbert S. 
Zim, Editor-in-Chief, 18 volumes, 
approximately 8,500 pages (Spencer) 

A reference set for grades 4 and up. 
Thematic organization, devised by Dr. 
Zim to encourage the young person 
to pursue interests further, and to dis- 
cover new fields of interest. Content and 
level of articles based on Shores-Rud- 
man study, University of Illinois. (The 
Rev. J. O’Connell, S.T.D., Consultant.) 
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Young Readers Dictionary. By Dr. 
Margaret Bittner Parke, Illustrations 
by Flora Smith, from the everyday 
vocabulary of pre-school and be- 
ginning school children, 80 pages, 
hardbound, washable (Grosset & 
Dunlap) 

A basic reference book for every child’s 
library. Children from ages 3-9 will find 
it of assistance, first as an object book 
and then as an aid to reading, writing, 


and spelling. NOT TO BREAK 
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High School 
Textbooks 


Singing-Games 
Ed Durlacher’s “Talk-Through; Folk Dances 
Walk-Through” System of Sim- SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
: plified Progressive Instruction, 
followed by the Complete Dance. P.O. Box 646 Freeport, N. Y. 
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ALGEBRA 


Algebra And Its Use, Book I. By Ethel 
L. Grove, et al., 1956, 454 pages 
(American Book Co.) 


The keynote of this text is balance and 
equation with emphasis on the “why” of 
each concept and operation followed 
by a complete explanation of the “how.” 


Algebra, Book One, Elementary Course, 
Rev. edition. By A. M. Welchons, 
et al., 580 pages, il, Teachers’ Man- 
ual, Achievement tests (Ginn) 


A new book in which a variety of visual 
aids are employed for greater clarity 
and teachability; color, for emphasis 
and attractiveness; stimulating photo- 
graphs; and many diagrams in both the 
text and exercise material. 


Algebra, Book Two, Second Course 
Complete. By A. M..Welchons, et al., 
516 pages, il. (Ginn) 

A second course covering more ad- 
vanced topics and aimed at developing 
the student’s ability in problem solving 
and in understanding mathematics. It 
gives the teacher an abundance of 
helps. 


Algebra in Easy Steps. By Stein, 298 
pages (Van Nostrand) 
A unique, concise and clear first year 
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EASILY! Unique built-in fluorescent light and 
translucent plastic eye card means CON- 
TROLLED LIGHT . . . testing accuracy that 
cannot be duplicated in any other portable 
unit. Furnished with your choice of Snellen 
letter card or children’s “E’’ card. Two 
simple testing masks are furnished with 
each unit making it possible to skip letters, 
change sequence, and in doing so prevent 
memorization. Complete — $32.50 
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High School Texts 
(continued ) 


Algebra Two. By Rolland R. Smith and 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr., 506 pages 
(World Book Co.) 


} A second-year course which main- 
i tains and extends the student’s alge- 
\* braic concepts and skills and integrates 
v4 algebraic principles with those of plane 
geometry and trigonometry. Realistic 
applications are keyed to the interests 
‘i and experiences of high school students. 
ie Abundant practice material is provided 
on several levels of difficulty. Fre- 
quent cumulative reviews sustain mas- 
tery. 


Elementary Algebra, Book I. By Wil- 
liam E. Kline, et al., 1956, 488 pages 
(American Book Co.) 


The approach to the individual topics 
is gradual with only one new element 
introduced at a time. Treatment of 
literal numbers and the fundamental 
operations illustrates this feature of the 
book. 




























.. ART AND CRAFTS 


American Technical Society’s Drafting. 
By J. W. Giachino and Henry Geu- 
kema, 243 pages (American Tech- 
nical Society) 

Here is a new “positive” approach to 
drafting that develops skills and tech- 















niques through the use of needful prob- 
lems. 

Art for Young America. By Nicholas 
Trilling, Lee, & Stephan (Bennett) 


Creative Mechanical Drawing—Basic. 
By Oval S. Harrison, 92 pages 
(American Technical Society) 

The fast pace of this text leads even the 
slow student quickly to the point where 
he can explore areas of drafting and 
solve the problems that are of interest 
to him. 


Applied Drawing and Design. By Mat- 
tingly and Scrogin, 232 pages (Mc- 
Knight) 

Comprehensive beginning text provides 
for range in student abilities. Many 
problems, profusely illustrated. 


Automotive Engines—Maintenance 
and Repair. By Irving Frazee, et al., 
381 pages (American Technical So- 
ciety ) 
This book features complete informa- 
tion on operating principles, construc- 
tion, and maintenance and repair pro- 
cedures for all types of automotive en- 
gines. 


Automotive Fuel and Ignition Systems. 
By Irving Frazee, et al., 503 pages 
(American Technical Society) 


This volume covers the subject of re- 
pairs to the fuel and ignition systems in 
a manner carefully worked out by men 
long experienced in this phase of auto- 
motive work. 












AMERICAN OBSERVER 
For grades 10, 11, 12 





WEEKLY CURRENT 
HISTORY TEXTS 


Blueprint Reading, Checking, and Test- 





ing. By Steinike, part I, 59 pages, 

part II, 39 double plates (McKnight) 
To teach blueprint reading without 
teaching drawing. Part I contains the 
instructions and questions, Part II the 
blueprints, Scoring Stencils. 


Forging and Welding, By Smith, 152 
pages (McKnight) 
Forging, oxacetylene welding, gas-arc 
welding and electric arc welding. Step- 
by-step procedures, many illustrations. 


Gas and A.C. Are Welding and Cutting, 
By Jennings, 92 pages (McKnight) 
General text for beginners. Stresses 
common practices and safety procedures. 


General Leathercraft. By Cherry, 144 
pages (McKnight) 
Designs and directions for thirty-one 
attractive projects. Detailed instruction 
for all operations. 356 illustrations. 


General Shop Bench Woodworking. By 
Fryklund-LaBerge, 152 pages (Mc- 
Knight) 

Covers the basic fundamentals of hand 
woodworking. Step-by-step instruction, 
many illustrations. 

Linoleum Block Printing. By Katka, 
84 pages (McKnight) 

Project ideas and examples used to 
present step-by-step instruction. Well 
illustrated, easy to understand. 

Machine Shop Operations and Setups. 
By Harold W. Porter, et al., 397 
pages (American Technical Society) 
















Weekty News Review 
For grades 9, 10, 11 













buy from 
WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK of 
FINE USED, REBOUND, and 

NEW TEXTBOOKS 







For fast efficient SERVICE, place your order through 
Wilcox & Follett Co. We are the largest text- 
book jobber serving the Catholic Schools in the 
country. We offer you substantial SAVINGS and 
fast, dependable service on your text, reference, 
and supplementary book needs throughout the 
year. 















Junior Review 
For grades 7, 8, 9 












YounG CITIZEN 
For grades 5 and 6 















These publications have been used for 30 years as 
steppingstones to political responsibility and civic 
leadership. They cover the news simply and im- 
pene emphasizing historical and geographical 
ackgrounds, leading personalities, scientific de- 
velopments, character education, and vocational 
guidance. 


Every book we ship to you comes with our unquali- 
fied guarantee of satisfaction. Ask for our T-57 
catalog. 

















Wilcox & Follett will pay you more for textbooks 
that you are no longer using in your schools. Simply 
write for our special quotation form for listing your 
books. 









Free examination copies and subscription rates 
available on request 











WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
1000 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 















CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
1733 K St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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he Makes teaching and learning easier! 
| — The easiest, fastest margin setting of all. In- 
dicators show exact location on margin scale. 
a INTERCHANGEABLE PLATEN — 
| Teach on the machine that gives you the “a 
‘ “Quick-Switch”’ platen, that makes the VisO- : 
1g. matic a specialized writing machine. 
it) BALANCED LINE SPACING — Save 
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es. the lever for single spacing; —— move- 
ment for double spacing; not. . . three-space 
44 movement for all spacings. 
one FINGERTIP KEYSET TAB CON- 
. TROLS — Conveniently placed on facing 
-_ nel; instant, precision set and clear; simpli- 
es tabulation required in all types of pro- 
By fessional work. 
fc- ADJUSTABLE SPACING — Simplifies asd 
right margin justification and “error 
and correction.” a 
> ALL THE ‘‘PROFESSIONAL”’ FEA- MURS IT 
bag gw — assuring a thorough preparation 
‘ka, or the business world. H H 
. MCL 
oa For More Information Write to 
Vell Educational Department 
» | R.C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
a 678 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
ai St. John’s Daily Missal 
to teachers interested Full page illustrations in color with 
in increasing or im- eee Finish, plastic ined, 
read, ue, green, colore 
- s d 0 
proving the Industrial Oe ike ae 
si 1398T—Silk Faille Finis S plastic lined 
Arts and Vocational red, blue, green, colored 
p ACKHT Education opportunities School Bleck, sold ee 
. ° illustrated $2.21 net 


in their school 


1—UPGRADING INSTRUCTION 
by E. C. Estabrooke 


24 page booklet on upgrading Charts and Studeni Opinion 
Polls presented by a well-known educator. 


1—MY CREED AS A VOCATIONAL EDUCATOR 
An inspiring statement of belief suitable for framing. 


1—HOW TO STUDY 
Study methods briefly and concisely listed for secondary 


school students. 


1—RESEARCH IN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


EDUCATION 


Valuable 50 page book of suggestions on stimulating and 
organizing research programs. 


1—WHAT MAKES A PROFESSIONAL WORKER 
PROFESSIONAL? 
Carefully developed answer suitable for framing. 


| am interested in increasing and improving the Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education opportunities in my school. 

Position or 
I nee ety oe sees Ls ee roe 
School 
School Address 
City shvektens State 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Dept. W254 





848 East 58th St. Chicago 37, Ill. 








St. John’s Sunday Missal 
and Prayerbook 


Full page illustrations in color. Com- 
pletely up-to-date 


1396T—Morocco Finish, plastic lined 
red blue, green, colored 

2.40 

1398T—Silk Faille Finish, plastic lined 
red, blue, green, —e 


Bleck, gold edge... 2.40 
School Edition, Imit., Leatherette, 
illustrated .68 


St. John’s Mass Book for Children 
by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 


130 Pages—27 Full page illustrations in color with prayers 
and instructions 


1396T—Morocco Finish—assorted colors 
1398T—Silk Faille snl snarted colors 
Regular bindings from 6! 


For the wear and tear of daily use—Select 


Plastic Bindings 
at all Bookstores 


Ree. . 
c. wildermann co,ine. 
26 Vesey Street New York 7, N.Y. 





High School Texts 


(continued ) 


Industry and education plus the utiliza- 
tion of a national survey, produced this 
book to meet the specific requirements 
of modern industry. 


Metalwork Technology and Practice. 
By Ludwig, 400 pages (McKnight) 
Complete book on general metalwork 
and allied trades. For text and reference 
use. 662 illustrations. 25 page index. 


Practical Metal Projects. By Ruley, 88 
pages (McKnight) 
Thirty-eight shop-tested metal proj- 
ects offer a variety of experiences. 
Contemporary designs, with blueprint 
and job sheet. 


Safe Practices in Woodworking and 
Plastics. By G. Harold Silvius, et al., 
103 pages (American Technical So- 
ciety ) 
This thorough revision of the popular 
safety guide now includes material on 
plastics, as well as on hand and ma- 
chine woodworking. 


Teaching Successfully the Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Subjects. By 
Silvius-Curry, 339 pages (McKnight) 

Analyzes the methods used by success- 
ful teachers in carrying on thirty-five 
basic teaching activities in laboratory- 
type subjects. 


Weaving Handcraft. By Alexander, 96 
pages (McKnight) 





Picture presentation of fifteen simple 
ways to weave. Inexpensive, easy-to- 
build tools and equipment. 


BIOLOGY 


Exploring Biology: Fourth Edition. By 
Ella Thea Smith, 579 pages (Har- 
court) 

This latest revision has an improved 
unit organization, presenting ten “big 
ideas” in biology. Dramatic pictorial 
introduction, with color used throughout 
the text as a teaching signal in the 
drawings. Has a Teacher’s Manual. 


Experiences in Biology (with tests). 
By Evelyn Morhold and Ella Thea 
Smith (Harcourt) 

Workbook to accompany above, with 
separate pamphlet of tests. 

Teacher’s Key for “Experiences in 
Biology” (Harcourt) 


Teaching Tests—Form A and Form B. 
By Ella Thea Smith (Harcourt) 


Alternate forms of test booklet for use 
in different sections or in different years. 


CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry: A Course for High Schools. 


By Hogg, et al., 784 pages (D. Van 
Nostrand) 





GOD’S HERALDS 


By J. Chaine, trans. by Brendan McGrath, O.S.B. 


““... there is no other key...” 


The prophets of Israel have a message for Chris- 
tians today, just as they had for their Hebrew con- 


temporaries. But today’s reader needs some orienta- | 


tion if he is to feel the impact of Old Testament pro- 
phetic literature. The divine message of the prophets is 
colored—not distorted—by the mentality and historical 


circumstances of its utterance. 


If this mentality and these circumstances are 


overlooked, the message may be missed or misunderstood. Because it pro- 
vides us with the necessary background, God's Heralds is a key to the under- 
standing of the prophets. Since in English there is no other key that will open 
the prophets to the average reader, we can be grateful to Dom Brendan Mc- | 
Grath, O.S.B. for giving us Chaine’s work in its English dress. 


REV. JOHN P. O'CONNELL, M. A., S.T.D.,| 


(Editor, The Catholic Family Bible) 


List $3.95 


at Catholic Bookstores or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 





Stimulating, academic chemistry text 
with keyed material, superior descrip- 
tions, and outstanding learning and 
teaching aids. 


New World of Chemistry. By Bernard 
Jaffe, 1955, 678 pages (Silver- 
Burdett) 

The revised edition is a thorough and 
up-to-date presentation of both theory 
and application; including laboratory 
manual, testbook, and keys. 


CIVICS 


Africa in Five Hours, 1954 (Students’ 
Mission Crusade) 
A symposium which gives the Christian 
view of today’s Africa. With map, 
photos, and discussion topics for each 
chapter. 


Better Living in Today’s World. By 
Mildred Brennan and Brother Ryan, 
C.S.V. (Sadlier) 


Scheduled for publication September, 
1956, it is the new ninth year text. An 
elementary and practical approach to 
economics relates this material to 
the life of the student. This book also 
meets the New York State Social 
Studies requirements for the ninth year. 


The Common Good. By Thomas P. 
Neill, Ph.D., 640 pages (Doubleday 
& Co., Textbook Division) 
The second text in the Christian 
Democracy Series discussing from a 
Catholic viewpoint problems of Ameri- 
can democracy. 


Guaranteed for Life. By Findlay, 128 
pages (Prentice-Hall) 


A graphic presentation of 8 basic prin- 
ciples and 25 guarantees provided by the 
Constitution. 


Indonesia, 1956 (Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade) 


A survey by the editors of The Shield 
(official magazine of the Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade). With map, 
photos, and study plan. 


Problems and Opportunities in a 
Democracy. By Rev. John F. Cronin, 
S.S., Ph.D. (Mentzer-Bush) 

A social studies text for seniors in high 
school. An integrated Catholic ap- 
proach. This is given in a_ simple 
fashion, quoting authoritative sources 
when feasible, but not burdening the 
student with encyclical passages too 
difficult to comprehend. A modern and 
realistic approach, in contrast to the 
theoretical, the excessively historical, 
or the rehashing of antiquated problems. 
A book comprising the four vital areas 
—sociology, economics, government and 
international relations. 


Southeast Asia in Five Hours, 1955 
(Students’ Mission Crusade) 


A symposium of brief surveys covering 
Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Vietnam, and 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. With map, 
photos, and discussion topics for each 
of five chapters. 











xt GRAMMA Providing the skills of comprehension, The St. Thomas More Editions of the 
ip- ENGLISH R reading rate, and vocabular develop- Prose and Poetry Series. By Rev. 
ind ment, these six books present “good Julian L. Maline, S.J., Ph.D., et al. 
AND COMPOSITION literature.” The interrelation of familiar (Singer) 
d subjects are stressed in chapters on Edited by Catholic educators for Catho- 
a The English Workshop Series (Har- science, history, the arts, geography, lic students and teachers, these latest 
court) and vocational guidance. They have a editions of the St. Thomas More Series 
4 Two separate series of workbooks, the wide student appeal. provide a wealth of fascinating selec- 
a original series for Gr. 9-12 and the The New American Profile. By Dr. Roy —- oe maunaaatr ten _ 
Ory New Series for Gr. 7-12. The senior Defarrari, et al., 704 pages (Sad- tat ee 4 culo — . , 
high school workbooks are correlated lier) es P phy. 
with two handbooks and provide a com- This new volume of American Litera- 
plete four-year program in the study ture emphasizes new and interesting ETIQUETTE 
of grammar and composition. selections, clear and concise back- 
5 ds, and a significant Catholic ap- As Others Like You. By Stephenson- 
lish. By Alexander J. Stoddard, grounds, ; ! y_ step 
eer *Bailey, cand Sees ed proach to the study of literature. Millett, 80 pages (McKnight) 
pherson 4 Courses (American Book " a 
nts’ Co.) 
Like a well-fashioned tool, this English 
ian series is built to help students to com- 
ap, municate effectively, to increase their 
ach respect for the English language, and 
to open their eyes to the pleasures to 
B be derived from speaking and writing 
be correctly. 
The Enjoying English Series, Gr. 9-12 
Der by D. M. Wolfe, et al. (Singer) 
An A personalized approach and flexible 
to organization highlight this series, a 
to continuous program which develops 
ilso skills in grammar, usage, composition, 
cial language meaning, and various forms 
ear. and practices. Teachers and students 
P. Words in Action. By Gilmartin, 256 alike... have the RIGHT 
day pages (Prentice-Hall) BOOKS at their finger- 
Divided into 4 units, the lessons present ti 
Han the meanings and uses of words and Ps... 
la their pronunciation and spelling. 
eri- BRO-DART’S UTILI-TRUCK 
32” long—31” high—13” wide, 
128 holds 50-75 average size books 
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ee title reading. Steers with “finger 
the Cardinal Newman Editions, Gr. 9-12. | touch” ease and is NEVER IN THE 
The four Catholic editors are: Sister | WAY — finished in blonde or beau- 
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- court) WIRE BOOK RACK 
“a Wherever necessary, selections have 
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the author’s approval. They score, on the 
average, two to five years below grade 
level in vocabulary and sentence struc- 
a ture, according to the Dale-Chall read- 
ing scale. Reading improvement is de- 


@ Holds 8 to 10 books .. . fin- 
ished in black, it resembles 
modern wrought iron and is 
a really economical way to 


ce veloped within the text by word study display books. 
ail exercises, pre-reading hints, and fol- $1.25 each 


low-up questions. 
Catholic Timed Writings. By Griswold, 
1955 96 pages (Prentice-Hall) 


Thirty-one writings on Christian life, 
outstanding religious figures of past and 


INDUSTRIES 


fe present, and life in the business world. aisieding ‘quweecene’ Gressenes 
nap, The Mastery of Reading. By Matilda 72 EAST ALPINE ST., NEWARK, 5, N. J. 
each Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell (Ameri- 


Gro 


can Book Co.) 1882 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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High School Texts 
(continued ) 


Discusses many social situations and 
proper behavior in them. Two-color 
illustrations. 


FAMILY LIVING 


Christian Family Living Series. By 
Sister Mary Annetta, P.B.V.M., 1954 
(Sadlier ) 


The series covers a four year plan of 
instruction and activity designed to 
prepare the adolescent girl to take her 
place as a Christian woman in her 
family and in society. There are five 
pupil guide books to direct the pupil's 
study through a four year Christian 
Family Living Program and four source 
books to supply the teacher with a 
set of teaching units for this program. 
This professional book explains the 
philosophy, objectives, aims, organiza- 
tion, history, and methods of the Chris- 
tian Family Living Program. 


Home Experience Record Book. By 
Weikert, 32 pages (McKnight) 

A tool for better school-home relation- 

ship through the home project. Helps to 
teach individual problem-solving. 


Personal Adjustment, Marriage and 
Family Living. By Landis, 384 pages 
(Prentice-Hall) 

A study of personality development, in- 
cluding material on dating, marriage, 
and family life. 


FRENCH 


Review of Standard French. By Edouard 
Sonet and Glen Shortliffe, 246 pages 
( Harcourt) 


A systematic review of grammar and 
usage. For third-year students. 


GEOMETRY 


Dynamic Plane Geometry. By Skolnik 
and Hartley, 300 pages (D. Van 
Nostrand) 


The novel approach of teaching geom- 
etry in motion with more than 2000 
figures and exercises stimulates student’s 
reasoning and conception. 


Dynamic Solid Geometry. By Skolnik 
and Hartley, 231 pages (D. Van 
Nostrand) 

The novel approach of teaching geome- 
try in motion with more than 900 figures 
and exercises stimulates student’s rea- 
soning and conception. 


New Plane Geometry. Welchons and 
Krickenberger, 568 pages, il., Achieve- 
ment Tests, Teacher’s Manual and 
Answer Book (Ginn) 


This teachable text offers a gradual ap- 


78 


proach to formal proof, full outlines of 
of proofs of most basal theorems, and 
help in solving original exercises. 


New Solid Geometry. By Welchons and 
Krickenberger, 326 pages, il. (Ginn) 
A new text with remarkably clear pres- 
entation of proofs, exercises, and ex- 
planations which help students acquire 
spatial concepts, perceive the relations 
of figures lying in different planes, and 
make practical use of solid geometry. 


Plane Geometry. By Rolland R. Smith, 
and James F. Ulrich, with the co- 
operation of John R. Clark (World 
Book Co.) 


To prevent memorization without under- 
standing, a sizeable introductory section 
deals with subject matter familiar to 
young students. There is a gradual 
change from conclusions based on 
measurement to conclusions without 
measurement. Exercises have been pro- 
vided in making simple deductions with 
both geometric and non-geometric ma- 
terial before the student writes formal 
proofs. Other branches of mathematics 
have been used in an attempt to en- 
hance functional competence. A sereis 
of exercises called “Maintaining Basic 
Meanings and Skills,” and extra exer- 
cises and more difficult “Problems for 
Pacemakers” provide for different pupil 
needs. 
Plane Geometry. By William H. Shute, 
et al. 1953, 405 pages (American 
Book Co.) 


Solid Geometry. By William H. Shute, 
et al., 1953, 280 pages (American 
Book Co.) 

Providing the illustrative problems to 
show the student how the theorems and 
corollaries are applied, these books give 
in full the fundamental facts in the 
simplest form. 


HEALTH & SAFETY 


Driver Education. By Center for Safety 

Education, 160 pages (Prentice-Hall) 

A workbook for “Man and The Motor 

Car,” it has 8 units with projects, ques- 
tions, and a test for each. 


Man and The Motor Car, 5th. By Center 
for Safety Education, 384 pages 
( Prentice-Hall) 


The result of 17 years of “clinical” ex- 
perience, it aims to develop those under- 
standings, skills, and attitudes, which 
help beginning and experienced drivers 
perform more competently in traffic 
situations. 


HISTORY 


American History for Catholic High 
Schools. By John J. Meng, Ph.D. 
and E. J. Gergely, 1955, 682 pages 
(Sadlier ) 

This book meets the requirements of 
the standard syllabus in American his- 






tory. Social, economic, and industrial 
problems are treated adequately in their 
chronological order. Additionally, it 
offers a Catholic viewpoint, based on 
Catholic social principles. 
Civilization: Ancient and Medieval. By 
Nicholas A. Weber, S.M. and John 
L. White, S.M., 374 pages (Catholic 
Education Press) 
Civilization for Modern Times. By 
Nicholas A. Weber, S.M. and John 
L. White, S.M., 418 pages (Catholic 
Education Press) 


Conceived in Liberty. By Marshall 
Smelser, Ph.D. and Harry W. Kir- 
win, Ph.D., 768 pages (Doubleday & 
Co., Textbook Division) 

A new history of the United States 
written especially for Catholic high 
schools. 


A History of Our Country, New Edition, 

By David S. Muzzey, 1955, 678 pages, 

il. workbook with unit and final Lloyd 
tests (Ginn) 

An American history with clear and 

vivid account of political events, com- 

bines full treatment of our social, eco- 


nomic, and cultural development from 
1620 to 1955. 


A History of the World. By Alice 
Magenis and John Conrad Appel, 
1955, 605 pages (American Book 
Co.) 

The drama of mankind’s struggle to- 
ward a clearer spiritual understanding, 
a higher culture, and a more demo- 
cratic way of life. 


Our World Through the Ages. By Platt, 
Drummon, 684 pages (Prentice-Hall) 
This history is unusual for its illustra- 
tions; its meaningful organization; its 
use of anecdote, short personality and 
character sketches; and its coverage of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 


World History for Catholic High 
Schools. By James M. Corbett and 
Matthew A. Fitzsimons, 624 pages 
(Sadlier) 

A realistic approach to the teaching of 
world history, based on scientific studies 
and the experience of world history 
teachers. 


The World’s History. Rev. Ed. by Fred- 
eric C. Lane, et al. (Harcourt) 
A complete revision of a basic 10th 
grade text, organized around major 
forces of world history. Set in two- 
color format, new maps, and a new 
program. 


MATHEMATICS 


Basic Ideas of Mathematics. By Francis 
G. Lankford, Jr. and John R. Clark, 
504 pages (World Book Co.) 

A basic course for the ninth-grade stu- 
dent. Major attention is given to the 
concepts, skills, and social applications 
of arithmetic. Six of the fourteen units 
of the course are devoted to review and 
extension of these all-important mathe- 
matical tools. Content of the units” 
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devoted to algebra and geometry is 
limited to the practical aspects. Com- 
mon types of graphic representation are 
treated in terms of the students’ every- 
day experience with the newspaper, 
sales literature, etc. A final unit treats 
mathematics aspects of a variety of 
specific occupational fields and practical 
uses of mathematics of interest to the 
student both in and out of school life. 


Mathematics for the Consumer. Rev. 
by Francis G. Lankford, Jr., et al., 
438 pages (World Book Co.) 

This is a terminal course in general 
mathematics that should be helpful in 
presenting in the classroom the kind of 
real-life mathematics soon to be faced 
in the non-academic course. The fact 
that the meaning and use of arithmetic 
processes are presented and clarified 
in terms of adult interests and adult 
needs may well enable even the indif- 
ferent student to see new meaning and 
new importance in mathematics as he 
approaches the time when it will be- 
come a necessary part of his daily life. 
The course is organized into seven 
units. The introduction to each unit out- 
lines actual consumer situations. 


Mathematics for Everyday Living. By 
Leonhardy and Ely, 480 pages (D. 
Van Nostrand) 

A high school course designed to pre- 
pare students to solve the mathematical 
problems encountered in day to day life. 


PHYSICS 


Fundamentals of Electricity, 3rd Edi- 
tion. By Wynne L. McDougall, et al., 
418 pages (American Technical So- 
ciety ) 

A recently revised edition of the popu- 
lar and efficient guide to understand- 
ing the principles of electricity. 


General Electricity. By Jones, 120 pages 
(McKnight) 
Twenty-three units make up this gen- 
eral course. Covers fundamentals, basic 
principles of electricity. 


Physics: A Basic Science. By Burns, 
et al., 546 pages (D. Van Nostrand) 
Sound and standard but fresh academic 


physics, with emphasis on relation of 
physics to everyday life. 


RELIGION 


Our Quest for Happiness Series (4 vol- 
umes, books 1, 2, 3 revised). By 
Msgr. Elwell et al. (Mentzer-Bush) 


Understanding the Catholic Faith. By 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 281 
pages (Ave Maria) 

For high school review and for re- 
medial classes in religion, a catechism 
which includes the complete text of the 
Baltimore Catechism #3 and an added 
section on the Divine Foundation of 


the Church; maps, charts and illus- 
trations. 
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SCIENCE 


General Science for High School. By 
Painter and Skewes, 1955 (Mentzer- 
Bush) 


This text is abreast of the latest devel- 
opments but avoids making a fetish of 
them. The purpose of this book is to 
give a balanced treatment and to prove 
the idea of the science survey course. 
It does not aim to make research scien- 
tists or atomic experts out of high school 
freshmen, but rather to start them along 
the road toward an understanding of 
the principles of science and to give 
them opportunities for specialized train- 
ing later on. 
Directed Studies in General Science: 
Workbook Manual. By Painter and 
Skewes, 1955 (Mentzer-Bush) 


Earth Science: The World We Live In. 
By Namowitz and Stone, 448 pages 
(D. Van Nostrand) 

Written expressly to teach high school 
students the physical aspects of the 
world we live in and the universe about 
us. 


New Senior Science. By George L. Bush 
and Will S. Thompson, 1954, 651 
pages (American Book Co.) 

Emphasizing the -practical or functional 
scientific materials, contributing to the 
understanding of methods of science, 
and integrating all subjects of science, 
this book shows how science affects our 
lives. 


Science in Everyday Life. By Obourn, 
Heiss, and Montgomery, 620 pages 
(D. Van Nostrand) 

Hundreds of activities help students 
learn scientific methods, while experi- 
encing the thrill of personal discovery. 


You and Science, 1955, Gr. 9, 631 pages 
(Harcourt) 


Develops the theme that scientific dis- 
coveries have widened man’s knowledge 
of himself and his environment and 
have enriched his way of living. Is ac- 
companied by Teaching Tests—Form 
A and Form B, alternate forms for use 
in different sections or different years 
(with key). A 115-page teacher’s man- 
ual covers this and the other two books 
in the Science for Better Living Series. 


Experiences in Science: 2nd Ed. By 
Paul E. Blackwood (Harcourt) 
Workbook to accompany, “You and 
Science,” 156 pages, with 16-page pam- 
phlet of unit tests (and Key for Work- 
book). 


SPANISH 


First-Year Spanish. By Charles N. Stau- 
bach and John W. Walsh, 424 pages, 
il. partly in color, teachers’ manual 
(Ginn) 
A new first-year book which integrates 
understanding, speaking, reading, and 
writing. 


2nd-Year Spanish. By Charles N. Stau- 
bach, et al., 518 pages, il. partly in 
color, teachers’ manual in preparation 
(Ginn) 
Avoiding the common error of assum- 
ing a large amount of carry-over of 
knowledge and skill from the work of 
the first year, this book devotes its first 
5 lessons to essential review in which 
readings and exercises are integrated to 
assure continuous interest. 


SPEECH 


Your Speech. By Francis Griffith, et al. 
511 pages (Harcourt) 
31 “how to” chapters emphasize speech 
in action rather than speech theory. 
Technical information and basic rules 
are conveniently located in a “Hand- 
book of Voice and Diction.” 


Trigonometry 


Plane Trigonometry. By Aaron Freilich, 
et al., rev. edition, 336 pages (Silver- 
Burdett) 

Develops skills, understanding, original 
thinking, and provides for individual 
differences in student ability. 


Plane Trigonometry. By Weeks and 
Funkhouser, 243 pages, with four 
place tables (D. Van Nostrand) 

Plane trigonometry presented step by 
step with numerous “worked-out” illus- 
trative problems and over 1500 exer- 
cises. 

Trigonometry With Tables. By Welch- 
ons and Krickenberger, 337 pages plus 
73 p. tables, il., with color (Ginn) 

This new text is rich in the quality and 
abundance of its visual aids, one of 
which is the use of a second color for 
emphasis and clarity. Problems are up 
to date, practical, and timely. Trigono- 
metric theory and principles are pre- 
sented clearly so that students grasp 
them quickly and are able to put them 
to practical use. 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia. 
Franklin J. Meine, Editor-in-Chief 
(Rev. J. O. O’Connell, S.T.D., Con- 
sultant), 20 volumes, 10,000,000 
words, 15,000 illustrations (Spencer) 

An accurate, authoritative, readable en- 
cyclopedia, organized for ready use by 
Gr. 8 and up. Continual revision pro- 
grams make it completely up-to-date. 


Butler’s Lives of the Saints. Edited, re- 
vised, and supplemented by Herbert 
J. Thurston, S.J., and Donald Att- 
water, 1956 (Kenedy) 

The most complete and authoritative 
work on the saints ever published in 
the English language. More than 2500 
biographies, arranged according to the 
days of the year. Over 3200 pages, each 
volume with index, complete index Vol. 
IV. Full bibliographical annotations. 
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High School Texts 
(continued ) 


Britannica World Language Dictionary. 
By Editorial Staffs of Funk & Wag- 
nalls & Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(Funk and Wagnalls) 

Part I. Funk & Wagnalls New Prac- 
tical Standard Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language. Part II. French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Yid- 
dish vocabulary equivalents of carefully 
selected and commonly used American 
words. Part III. For each foreign lan- 
guage of Part II a simplified method of 
pronunciation, word lists of useful ex- 
pressions, essential grammar principles. 


A Dictionary of Mary. Compiled by 
Donald Attwater, 352 pages (Ken- 
edy ) 

The object of this useful work is to 
provide ready reference to matters con- 
nected with the many aspects of the 
life, significance, and veneration of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The author has 
produced in ordinary, non-technical lan- 
guage, a descriptive and informative 
book that answers questions concern- 
ing a phrase, term, name, devotion, etc. 
The volume contains in alphabetical 
order more than 600 entries. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 24 volumes 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica) 


Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd Edition, 1934-1954 (Mer- 
riam ) 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, 
1949-1956 (Merriam) 


Webster’s Biographical Dictionary, 
1943-1956 (Merriam) 


Webster’s Geographical Dictionary, 
1949-1956 (Merriam) 


List oF PUBLISHERS 


American Book Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

American Technical Society, 848 East 
58th Street, Chicago 37, IIl. 

Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay 
Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

Bobbs- Merrill Co., Inc., 730 North Merid- 
ian Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Catholic Education Press, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 620 Michigan Ave- 
nue, N. E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., Catholic Text- 
book Div., 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Expression Co., Magnolia, Mass. 

Father Francis, 1501 South Layton Blvd., 
Milwaukee 15, Wis. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 East 24th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

Ginn & Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., 333-335 West 
Fayette Street, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


“the Like ofp Gist in Awe” carnotc version 


A New Coronet Film 





















This beautiful 16mm sound mo- 
tion picture portrays the signifi- cators reports: *‘The Catholic 
cant events in the life of our Audio-Visual Educators gives its 
Saviour through the medium of unqualified approval to the film, 
such great paintings as Fra Angel- THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN ART 
ico’s “The Annunciation,” 
tian’s *‘The Saviour,’’ and da_ _oughlyCatholic filmand anexcellent 
Vinci’s “‘The Last Supper.” With teaching aid for the religion course.” 
the express purpose of teaching 
Catholic doctrine, the film’s nar- courses in Catholic schools from 
ration was written in part by Sis- the intermediate grades through 
ter M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. high school. May also be used by 
of DePaul University, and was in Catholic organizations and study 
part drawn from the Confrater- groups. (Available in two reels— 
nity edition of the New Testament. 

The evaluating committee of and white.) 


Kenedy, P. J. & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, 
New York 8, N. Y. 

Laidlaw Brothers, Thatcher and Madison, 
River Forest, IIl. 

Lippincott, J. B. Co., 333 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6, IIl. 

Lohmann, E. M. Co., 413-415-417 Sibley 
Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


McKnight Publishing Co., Bloomington, - 


Ill. 

Mentzer, Bush & Co., 2210 South Park 
Way, Chicago 16, Ill. 

Merrill, Charles E. Brooks, Columbus 16, 
Ohio 

Nelson, Thomas & Sons, 19 East 47th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Noble & Noble Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 

The Regina Press, 164 Duane Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 

Sadlier, William H., Inc., 11 Park Place, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Seahorse Press, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 

Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N. J. 

Singer, L. W. Co., Inc., 249-259 West 
Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Spencer Press, Inc., 179 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, III. 

Van Nostrand, D. Co., Inc., 120 Alexan- 
der Street, Princeton, N. J. 

Warp Publishing Co., Minden, Nebr. 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Zaner-Bloser Co., 612 North Park Street, 
Columbus 8, Ohio 





the Catholic Audio-Visual Edu- 


Ti- (CATHOLIC VERSION). It is a thor- 


Recommended for religion 


22 minutes in full colors or black 


IMPRIMATUR: CHANCERY OFFICE OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO 


view of the new = Address 


Coronet Film. See ae 





| oO Please send me without charge a preview print of | 

| CORONET FILMS “The Life of Christ in Art.” If approved, we can | 
| Department CE-956 seriously consider purchase of this film. | 
1 Coronet Building oO | am interested in possible rental of this film. Please | 
Chicago 1, Illinois send me list of authorized Coronet Film libraries. | 

| OD laminterestedin Name | 

| arranging for a pre- School (or organization) | 
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An Experiment in CLASSROOM TELEVISION ASSEMBLIES 


By Sister Ignatius Marie, S.N.D., Coordinator, Education by Television-Radio, Diocese of Columbus, Ohio 


CLASSROOM TELEVISION ASSEMBLIES ease the burdens 
for the teachers and facilitate learning for the pupils. 
Such are the observations indicated by the evidence 
accumulated through the production and _ utilization 
of a series of classroom television assemblies in the 
Catholic schools of the Diocese of Columbus." 

The classroom television assemblies were divided 
into three series in order to explore the possibilities in 
different subject areas. The first series dealt with 
phases of health and safety; the second, with language 
arts in the use of the telephone; the third, with social 
studies in the development of the theme: People help 
one another. Each series included four television as- 
semblies: one, for first and second grades; a second, 
for third and fourth grades; and third, for fifth and 
sixth grades; and a fourth, for seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. 

The teachers on all grade levels were alerted to the 
purpose and the content of the programs by lesson 
guides that were sent to them a week in advance of 
the program. Individuals from the professions con- 
cerned as well as teachers and pupils participated in 
the programs, which were produced by the coordi- 
nator of education by radio-television of the Catholic 
schools of the Diocese of Columbus with the cooper- 
ation and assistance of station WBNS-TV. The class- 
room television assemblies were presented on the reg- 
ular five-day-a-week program, Touring the Town, one 
day of which was devoted to the schools of the Colum- 
bus area. Betty Jones of WBNS-TV acted as hostess 


on the program which was directed by John Cox of 
WBNS-TV. 


Purpose of the Series 

The experiment in classroom television assemblies 
was inaugurated for two reasons: first, to accumulate 
more evidence about whether or not the advantages 
of in-school use of television outweigh the disadvan- 
tages; second, to find an effective program pattern for 


* Education od radio-television is conducted under the general 
‘Supervision of the Reverend Bennett Applegate, superintendent 
of education, Diocese of Columbus, Ohio. 
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in-school use on the elementary and junior high grade 
level. An effective program pattern was considered to 
be one that aroused and held the pupil's interest and 
that stimulated learning as evidenced by the immediate 
response and the subsequent action of the pupils view- 
ing the program. The disadvantages of in-school use 
of television were the expense of equipping the school 
with television sets and the continual physical adjust- 
ments in accommodations that were necessary to util- 


ize the television set that was now available in the 
school. 


Production Procedures 


The procedure of production and utilization was de- 
signed for securing maximum participation from the 
various cooperating agencies: WBNS-TV, the commer- 
cial television station that presented the program as a 
public service; the Catholic schools of the Diocese of 
Columbus that utilized the program; the Columbus 
Milk Council, the Department of Public Health of the 
City of Columbus, the Department of Highway Safety, 
the Teen-Age Special Events Department of the F & R 
Lazarus Co., the Ohio Bell Telephone Company, the 
Omar Bakery, the Columbus Airport and Naval Air 
Station; Lockbourne Air Base, and the Columbus Dis- 
patch. 


Cooperating Agencies 

This participation was secured by individual top- 
level conferences on the part of the producer with the 
management of the preceding agencies, who then del- 
egated the actual participation to a specific department 
and to other individuals. This was a time-consuming 
method of production, but it was one that paid rich 
dividends in good will and efficient participation 
and cooperation. It was also a means of spreading in- 
formation about the new and little-known in-school 
use of television. 


The Commercial Television Station 


The cooperation and assistance of WBNS-TV was 
secured in the reverse order to a certain extent. The 














0% MORE 


SEATING CAPACITY 


with American Seating’s 
NEW Folding Chair! 





Greatest advance in folding chairs in 25 years! 
Independent-fold seat saves nine inches back-to- 
back spacing over conventional models. 

Comfortable, upholstered spring-arch seat. Wide 
choice of colors, upholstery. Safe, silent, long 
service. Handle between chairs for easy handling. 

The most complete line of folding chairs with 
the greatest use-value in every price bracket. Let 
us demonstrate! 

Other models are also available in these seat 
styles—birch plywood, shaped steel, imitation 


leather upholstery. 
Accessories. Also storage trucks. 


Mail coupon below today 





AMERICAN 
SEATING 
American Seating Company, Dept. 11-F 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Please send full information on complete 
American Seating Folding-Chair line. 











Sister Mary Agnes, S.N.D., teacher of the first™ 
grade at St. Agnes School, Columbus, Ohiogs 
and Miss Patricia Neeman, education supervisor 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., instruct the first and 
second grade television class in the” 
correct use of the telephone, by guiding 
demonstrations of these pupiles 


top-level management of the station was reached 
through a number of accidental circumstances, one 
being the fact that the producer of the series was also 
the coordinator of communications education of the 
Catholic schools of the Diocese of Columbus, and, 
therefore, was already known at the station. 

Since the cooperation of WBNS-TV, however, was 
a continued and a detailed matter, as well as a financial 
one, involving many human-relations factors, the as- 
sistance of the station personnel at the working levels 


| of production and engineering was definitely needed 


| but they were important in facilitating the executi 


and sought. Many conferences were arranged with the” 
program hostess and the program director to talk over” 
ideas about content and techniques. Meetings with” 
other members of the station personnel were usua 
incidental to rehearsal and other production routin 







of many details of production that can so easily beco 
clogged in the fast machine of a commercial televisi 
station’s routine. Without the good will and the on-thel” 
spot assistance of the station personnel at the working” 
level, the series of programs could not have been pro 


4 
duced with any degree of success. ; 


Cooperation of the Catholic Schools 
The cooperation of the Catholic schools of the Dio. 
cese of Columbus was arrangea by the producer 


a participation basis as much as possible. Conferencill 
were arranged at all levels: the superintendent, the 


ERROR IK 


| supervisors on the elementary and junior high lev 


| the teachers who make up the diocesan steering co 


mittee for education by radio-television, groups 


The CATHOLIC ED 





RCA SOUND PROJECTORS 


YOUR BEST a 


RCA 400 JUNIOR 16MM PROJECTOR 


Educational films are seen at their best in the class- 
room on this easy-to-use 400 Junior. It’s light- 
weight, dependable, easy to operate. Speaker is 
mounted in detachable cover of this one-case unit. 
Teachers love its simplicity! 


flight per- 
. It’s com- 
case unit. 


RCA MAGNETIC RECORDER PROJECTOR 


Teachers can easily record their own teaching com- 
mentary on films—playback immediately. Record- 
ing is similar to a tape recorder, and just as easy to 
do! And, of course, you can show standard films 
also, sound or silent. 


R 
CA Por TO-ARC PROJEC TOR 


Ideal for the large auditorium 


Where More ]j : 
; ight is n 
obtained from st eeded on 


the five Cases are 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

All RCA projectors have those fea- RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
tures the teacher wants: ease of _ CAMDEN, N. J. 

threading the film, simplicity of op- 
eration, brilliant light, and clear life- 
like sound. They are ruggedly engi- 
neered and constructed for long life, 
giving you a low cost per year. For 
specific details, mail the coupon— 
now! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. J-31 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N.J. 


Please send me the story on RCA’s 16mm Sound Film Projectors. 
Name_ 4 Title 
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SAINT 
JOSEPH’S 
COLLEGE 


COLLEGEVILLE, 
INDIANA 


A FULLY ACCREDITED COLLEGE FOR MEN 


LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER TRAINING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACCOUNTING, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

COMBINED PROGRAMS IN AGRICULTURE 
AND IN AERONAUTICAL, CHEMICAL, CIVIL 
ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
PREPARATORY COURSES IN DENTISTRY, 
LAW, MEDICINE, AND THEOLOGY 


Staint Joseph's . . . situated near Rensselaer, Indiana is 80 miles southeast 
of Chicago .... by choice a “small college” with a large faculty ... . 
average enrollment of 750 and faculty of 75... . modern facilities on beauti- 
ful 130-acre campus .... adequately provides for the moral, cultural, social 
and physical development of its students. 


For further information address ADMISSIONS COUNSELOR 
Box E Collegeville, Ind. 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Liberal Arts, Sciences, Fine Arts 
Home Economics 

Business Administration 

Teacher Training for 

Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Convent Station, N. J. 





selected first and second grade teachers, of selected 
third and fourth grade teachers, of selected fifth and 
sixth grade teachers, of selected seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grade teachers. These groups of teachers helped 
to plan the lesson guides and the content for the pro- 
grams on their respective teaching level, and to dis. 
cuss and evaluate the educational values of the pro. 
grams and of specific program units after each pro- 
duction. The primary importance of the planning 
group was the sense of participation that it gave to the 
teachers as a whole. Since these programs were to be 
used for teaching tools in the classrooms, the teachers 
were the ones who could speak with some authority 
of the pupils’ interests and reactions. 

In some cases, the teacher who appeared on the pro- 
gram with some of his pupils was a member of this 
planning group; in other cases, he was not. Member. 
ship or non-membership in this planning group did not 
seem to affect the excellence of the performance of the 
teacher and pupils one way or the other. It seemed to 
affect only the time demanded of the coordinator to 
produce the program because non-membership in the 
planning group necessitated extra scouting and meet- 
ings on the part of the producer. Membership in this 
planning group gave the teachers who participated in 
it, a better understanding of the aims, the production, 
and the utilization of in-school television programs, 
but it did not seem to affect the quality of the teacher 
and students’ performance. 


Summation 


The information and suggestions received from the 
personnel of the television station, the Catholic schools 
of the Diocese of Columbus, and the cooperating 
agencies were coordinated and molded into a specific 
classroom television assembly by the producer. The 
amount of coordinating and molding that was neces 
sary changed from program to program depending 
upon any number of variable factors, such as, the 
amount of help that could actually be secured from 
the cooperating agency as differentiated from the 
amount of help that good will and the desire to assist 
might originally suggest, the quality of the heb 
actually received (which in turn depended upon $0 
many variable factors), the quality of the cooperation 
that could be received from the planning groups o 
teachers and from the teacher and pupils appearing on 
the program, the quality of the assistance which time 
and other assignments allowed the personnel from the 
television station to offer, and so on. These factors 
varied so fast and so much that the coordinator-pro 
ducer’s job seemed to be one of doing and re-doing and 
of trying to keep everybody happy while re-doing & 
often as necessary to meet the needs of the circum 
stances. 

The programs that were finally presented followed 
outline scripts as far as the teachers and students wert 
concerned. The program hostess from the station, 
however, was given a detailed word-for-word script ® 
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orientate her more satisfactorily into the spirit of the 
program. A week before each program, a lesson guide 
and an evaluation sheet were sent to the teachers 
concerned. 


Evaluation Procedures 


After the dry rehearsal routines and the actual pres- 
entation of the program on the air, the evaluation pro- 
cedures followed. Each teacher who used the program 
filled out the evaluation sheet and returned it to the 
coordinator. These sheets were studied, and reactions, 
comments, and suggestions were tabulated. The num- 
ber of evaluation sheets varied from program to pro- 
gram and from series to series ranging from 42 for one 
program to 86 for another. The returns for the first 
series ranged from 42 to 59, and for the second series 
from 60 to 86. A change in the day of the week for the 
telecast for the second series enabled more teachers 
to use the telecast without conflicting with other pre- 
arranged activities. A later time would have been de- 
sirable but this could not be arranged with the tele- 
vision station. 

The teachers on the diocesan steering committee for 
education by radio and television assembled reactions 
and suggestions from the teachers to discuss at the 
group conferences, which were held at the conclusion 
of one series and at the beginning of the preparation 
for the next. An evaluation conference of selected 
teachers was held after each program of the third series 
instead of using evaluation sheets. This was done in 
order to compare the results of the two methods of 
evaluation. The teachers on the diocesan steering com- 
mittee assembled reactions and suggestions from the 
teachers as before and discussed them at a final 
conference. 


Data 


Since the teacher evaluations were necessarily based 
on personal observations and opinions, and since there 
was no other feasible way of getting the desired in- 
formation except through these subjective teacher 
evaluations, certain checks were written into the ques- 
tionnaire. The frequent use of such phrases as “Please 
indicate where,” “Please explain,” “Elaborate,” and 
“What are they?” presented opportunities for teachers 
to state facts about pupil reactions that sometimes 
indicated a contradiction of an opinion previously ex- 
pressed. In such cases, the facts could be accepted as 
relevant even though the opinions could not. 

Although too much weight cannot be attached to the 
summary of the opinions, a certain enthusiastic favor- 
able trend is apparent that may be indicative of an 
effective program pattern when considered in the 
light of the facts that were observed and recorded. 
These facts were recorded independently by indi- 
vidual teachers. The report of the steering committee 
on these same facts is also tabulated as is the report 
of the evaluation conference that substituted for the 
evaluation sheets in the third series. 
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PORTABLE 
PHONOGRAPH 


The Coloratura high fidelity phonograph, newly in- 
troduced by Newcomb, is the most versatile school 
training tool on the market today: The unexcelled 
“sound of quality” is the result of development in 
the Newcomb laboratories in Hollywood, the source 
of all good sound reproducers, The big 11 inch oval 
speaker reproduces every size and kind of records 
full and clear, even at the high sound level necessary 
in large classrooms. Exclusive Newcomb “floating 
sound” protects against needle skipping from vibra- 
tion caused by dancing feet. Kickproof metal grille 
protects the valuable extended range speaker. Light 
weight, (21 pounds) in easy-to-carry Fabricoid cov- 
ered case, 


THE NEW P-12C 


A _ real professional-type record player for many 
school uses, at the price you’d expect to pay for 
a home phonograph. The Newcomb “Pacemaker” 
weighs only 16 pounds, yet it embodies many features 
expected in much heavier and more expensive units. 
Plays 33%, 45 and 78 RPM records with quality and 
volume that will amaze you to hear. Heat and humid- 
ity resistant ceramic cartridge, dual sapphire needle 
points, inverse feedback controlled beam powered 
amplifier, and many other high quality features. 


Write for full particulars before you buy any school 
phonograph equipment. Newcomb has a complete line 
to fit every classroom use, 


NEWCOMB...THE SOUND OF QUALITY SINCE 1937 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. Dept. CE-9 
6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood, California 


(J Please send me complete particulars about the Newcomb line 
of classroom phonographs. 


(CO Send name of our nearest Newcomb distributor. 
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Concerning the Program Pattern 

Observation: The interests of pupils from the first 
to the ninth grades were aroused by the participation 
of other pupils in the program. 

Observation: Pupils from the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades were stimulated by having senior high 
school pupils participate in the program. 

Observation: Pupils from the first to the sixth grades 
enjoyed singing the parody about the theme of the 
program. 

Observation: Pupils from the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades were stimulated by having an outside 
guest participate in the program. 

Observation: Pupils from the first to the sixth grades 
were stimulated by having an outside guest partici- 
pate briefly. 

Observation: Participation elements in which the 
students wrote, drew, or sang, aroused and held the 
interest of the students. 

Observation: Film segments that were tied into the 
program held the interest and attention of the pupils 
from the first to the ninth grades. 


Concerning the Advantages 

Opinion: The classroom television assemblies effec- 
tively roused to action (use). 

Opinion: The programs motivated learning in many 
areas. 
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BENEDICTINE ABBEY SCHOOLS 


St. Procopius College and Academy 
25 Miles West of Chicago 
Lisle, Illinois 


Fully Accredited 
Modern Equipment—Large Gymnasium 


All major Sports in Season 


Address the Reverend Rector 


ST. PROCOPIUS COLLEGE 


Lisle, Minois 
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Opinion: Few teachers could have supplied so effec- 
tive and lasting motivation as was offered by the 


program. 


Conclusions 


The preceding favorable opinions about the ad. 
vantages of the in-school use of the classroom tele. 
vision assembles were held by teachers in schools that 
demanded considerable adjustment of physical facili- 
ties for the use of the school television set. This ad. 
justment sometimes required the cooperation of one 
or more other teachers and classes who were not par- 
ticipating in the classroom television assembly. 

The opinions of this particular group of teachers, 
then, indicate that the advantages of the in-school use 
of the classroom television assemblies were educ- 
tionally worth while, since they effectively motivated 
learning and stimulated pupils to use what they were 
being taught. The teachers who held these opinions 
came from schools that are located both in Columbus 
and in some of the smaller cities around Columbus, 
The schools are located in neighborhoods that run the 
gamut of social and economic standing. 

In regard to the observations about the program 
pattern, it is relevant to note that these reports refer 
to one type of program only—the classroom television 
assembly, which was concerned with arousing and sus- 
taining interest and with motivating and stimulating 
action. They are simply observations about effective 
segments in a given program pattern. There are no 
implications about the fact that opposite segments 
would not be just as effective. This was evidenced in 
the case of the film segments. The series that used film 
segments and the one that did not use such segments 
were equally effective as teaching tools according to 
the reports. 


Implications for Education 


We can, perhaps, find certain implications for edu- 
cation in the report of the preceding opinions. One és 
that classroom television assemblies can be potent 
teaching tools; a second is that the potency of this 
teaching tool depends upon the teacher in each class 
room. 

One class of teachers, for example, would record the 
opinion that “the educational value of the content was 
excellent,” and that “the program stimulated student 
thinking and observation or reading or other research 
or discussion.” Another class of teachers would re 
spond to the question, “Did the program stimulate 
student thinking and observation or reading or other 
research or discussion?” by a “Yes” or a “No” or a 
“Unsure,” and then follow the “Please explain” by ai 
account that justified the answer. A third class d 
teachers would answer, “No” or “Unsure,” to the pre 
ceding question and then follow the “Please explain’ 
by an account that said in equivalent terms: “No time 
We had too much school work to cover.” In 94% @ 
these last cases, however, the same teachers checked 





the 





that “Pupil reaction indicated this program aroused 
and held student interest from the very beginning” and 
that “as a means of stimulation this program was well 
suited to the maturity level of my class,” and that, “the 
educational value of the content was either excellent 
or good.” The over-all picture of the critical reports— 
the favorable, the less favorable, and the unfavorable— 
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* B seems to indicate the need for teacher training in the 
: use of in-school television. 
YT Lifelike Learning Experiences 
7 Another implication for education is based upon the 
fact that the classroom television assemblies were con- 
5, cerned with lifelike learning experiences: language 
a arts in the use of the telephone; habits of good health, 
4. @ good grooming, safety; and the study of people helping 
od Bone another in industries in the community. Many edu- 
re | cators will agree that effective learning takes place 
ny @ When pupils are confronted with a first-hand life 
us | experience. The opinions of 90% of the teachers co- 
as operating with the study indicated that such effective 
he @ learning did take place with their pupils as a result of 
the classroom television assemblies. Perhaps we can 
am then see the possibility of bringing first-hand lifelike 
fer @ learning experiences into the classroom by means of 
‘on @ television. 
a This experiment in the production and utilization of 
ing classroom television assemblies has resulted in few 
ive @ conclusive statements, if any. It has pointed out some 
no & ducational possibilities, however, that may be avenues - 
nts for future studies and educational endeavors. 
| in 
film 
> 2 
7 Integration of AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
in Catholic Education* 
By the Most Reverend Albert R. Zuroweste, 
aa D.D., Bishop of Belleville, Illinois 
a Neglect of Sense of Responsibility 
this Although the use of audio-visual education certainly 
lass: | ‘0es not have any essential or necessary relationship to 
the theory of so-called progressive education, which 
| the @ *sumes that all education should be in response to the 
was felt needs” of the child, there is, nevertheless the 
dent danger that in trying by all means at one’s disposal to 
arch @ ™2ke education interesting and palatable to the child 
1 re fy One may lose sight of another objective in education, 
alate @ Which is that of developing in the child a sense of 
other @ 'SPonsibility and a sense of duty. 
a Maritain criticizes sharply the philosophy which 
yy an makes all education depend upon the felt needs of the 
$s of child. 
, pre The plastic and suggestible freedom of the child 
lait 
time. * This concludes His Excellency’s address to the 5th CAVE 
of convention, begun in the June 1956 issue. 








*Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, p. 33. 
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is harmed and led astray if it not helped and 
guided. An education which consisted in making 
the child responsible for acquiring information 
about that of which he does not know he is igno- 
rant, an education which only contemplated a 
blossoming forth of the child’s instincts, and which 
rendered the teacher a tractable and useless at- 
tendant, is but a bankruptcy of education and of 
the responsibility of adults toward the youth. The 
right of the child to be educated requires that the 
educator shall have moral authority over him, and 
this authority is nothing else than the duty of the 
adult to the freedom of the youth.* 


Will Training More Important 


Moreover, if education is offered only in response to 
the felt needs of the child, the child will receive no 
training or discipline of will. As a result of original sin, 
the child has evil tendencies as well as good, and his 
inclinations must be guided and bent, and he has a 
supernatural destiny to be reached, which he will 
never be led to seek by spontaneous natural impulses. 
Throughout life the child will have to do unpleasant 
things because it will be his duty to do them. Certain 
fundamental habits, skills, and ideals are needed as 
part of the equipment with which the child will be able 
to face life prepared to meet its trials and to reach its 
proximate and ultimate goals. Therefore, from the 
earliest days of his education, he should be led to 
acquire these habits, skills and ideals, even though 


THE 7ece PALMER METHOD 
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Included free with individual orders of 
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CURSIVE Writing Textbooks 
CURSIVE WRITING THE 
EASY WAY 


Series of non-consumable books with grade 
level appeal. Book 3A is designed to cover 
transition from manuscript to cursive in any 
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they do not appeal to him in themselves and may be 
even repugnant to him. In other words, he must be 
taught to do things not only because he likes to do 
them, but sometimes orily because he feels that he 
ought to do them. All moral virtue is in the will and, 
since virtue is greater than knowledge, will training is 
even more important than intellect training. 


Naturalist Approach Criticized 


In contradistinction to the purely naturalistic ap- 
proach to character training is the Catholic idea of the 
sanctification of men by means of grace and the sacra- 
ments. The so-called progressive educator, seeks to find 
the seeds of perfection in the child himself. This 
naturalistic approach is criticized in the encyclical 
letter of Pope Pius XI. 


This perfection they seek to acquire by means of 
education. But many of them with, it would seem, 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


eCONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES . . Attractive sample 
outfits for boys and girls sent on re- 
quest. 


e ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
—— . . » On rental or purchase 
sis. 


e@ CHOIR ROBES. . . On rental or pur- 
chase basis. Catalog free on request. 


The C. E. WARD Co. 
Dept. C 
New London, Ohio 


Sister Maureen, O.S.F., teacher of 
fourth grade at St. John the Evange- 
list School, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Betty Jones, program hostess 
from WBNS-TV, Columbus, instruct 
the third and fourth grade television 
class in the correct use of the tele- 
phone, by guiding demonstrations of 
the children of this school. 


too great insistence on the etymological meaning 
of the word, pretend to draw education out of 
human nature itself—by its own unaided powers.‘ 


To the Catholic educator an exclusive dependence 
on purely natural discipline, high motives, and ideals 
is in itself almost as unfruitful of results as is the re- 
liance on experiences and activities. The child must be 
led to avail himself of the means by which super- 
natural grace is obtained, without which the living of 
a supernatural life is impossible. Without grace, Pope 
Pius XI says, “it is impossible to control evil impulses, 
impossible to attain to the full and complete perfection 
of education intended by the Church, which Christ 
has endowed so richly with divine doctrine and with 
the Sacraments, the efficacious means of grace.”* In 
Catholic philosophy, education is looked upon as a 
process of cooperating with divine grace “to form the 
true and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ Him- 
self in those regenerated by baptism.” 


A Guide and Direction 

Keeping always in mind the Catholic philosophy of 
education, you, who are engaged in perfecting for use 
in our school system the great potential of audio-visual 
education, are not likely, if forewarned, to mistake 
means for ends nor to attempt to educate the mind of 
the child while ignoring completely the training of his 
will. Your vigilance in this, as in other matters of 
educational practice, must always be directed toward 
taking the best that modern educational research has 
to offer and incorporating it in our schools, without 


“Pope Pius XI, On Christian Education of Youth, N.C.WS 
Edition, p. 4. 
5 Ibid., p. 24. 
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compromising or watering down the truths of the 
philosophy and theology upon which our great and 
expanding system of education is based. Your phi- 
losophy and theology are a “lamp unto your feet” that 
will guide and direct you as you continue to make an 
ever greater contribution to Catholic education. 


We Train Followers 
(Continued from page 23) 


Solution to Problem 


There are those who believe the solution to this prob- 
lem lies in Catholic students attending secular univer- 
sities. The Newman club is sufficient, they say. I do not 
believe such a solution is anything but a refusal to meet 
the real problem. Rather, it seems that Catholic educa- 


tion itself must reevaluate its practice in the light of 
its secular competition and the needs of our society. 
The status of the lay intellectual in American Catholic 
society is a subject that is currently receiving a great 
deal of attention. Particularly such attention is needed 
in the realm of Catholic education, for here we mold 
the men and women of the future. If there is a genuine 
need and desire for Catholic lay leadership, then it is 


up to Catholic educational institutions to abandon the 
production of the docile follower, begin to train the 
genuine leader, and set about to create a positive at- 
mosphere in which the lay leader may function. If such 
leadership is not desired, then let us openly profess 
“We train followers” and cease to bemoan the lack of 
leaders. 


On Our Front Cover: One does not have to be a teacher 
of music to play in this orchestra. Yet many of the 
Sisters shown here teach music and are 

spending the summer months in furthering their 

musical education. The scene is Mount Mercy, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . . . 


The rite of Baptism is enacted by Sophomores 

of St. Joseph High School, Biddeford, Maine. 

All students renewed their baptismal vows and 
profession of Faith during this impressive ceremony. 
The symbolism of the baptismal candle and baptismal 
robe had previously been explained. 

The teacher is Sister St. Eva, S.C.I1.M... . 


By studying the construction of the oversize model 
of the eyeball, physiology students at Maur Hill 
School, Atchison, Kansas, gain a more realistic idea 
of the capabilities and limitations 

of the human eye. 


Three Language Arts Films 
From Coronet 


Primary children will love the stories of 
several somewhat unfamiliar animals, the 
subjects of three latest film releases by 
Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Ill. The films, 
all designed as background for reading 
and expression are: Fluffy, the Ostrich; 
Polly, the Parrot; and Shaggy, the Coyote. 
Each of these animals becomes involved 
in an exciting story, revealing the unusual 
habits and characteristics which tell chil- 
dren so much about these interesting 
animals. The films particularly encourage 
re-telling the film stories as well as other 
stories of birds and animals. 

Fluffy, the Ostrich (1 reel, 11 min., 
sound, color or b&w). Fluffy, a very 
young ostrich, becomes separated from 
his mother and father and, while search- 
ing for them, comes upon a turtle, zebras, 
and a giraffe. The story of Fluffy not only 
provides a basis for reading and telling 
stories, but also teaches children much 
about the habits and characteristics of 
ostriches (Primary, Low Intermediate). 

Polly, the Parrot (1 reel, 11 min., 
sound, color or b&w). Bill’s pet, Polly, is 
4 parrot. Watching Polly as she eats and 
drinks, climbs and walks, and runs away 
from home, children will learn many 
things about the habits of parrots, where 

come from, and the sounds they 
make. Children will be eager to tell 
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and re-tell the story of Polly, as well as 
stories of other birds and animals (Pri- 
mary, Low Intermediate). 

Shaggy, the Coyote (1 reel, 11 min., 
sound, color or b&w). One wintery day, 
Shaggy, a year-old coyote, ventured near 
a farm to find a chicken. The farmer’s 
watchdog chased Shaggy away, but he 
returned, even hungrier, and was almost 
caught in a trap. Shaggy’s exciting ad- 
venture will lend itself to re-telling, and 
careful, close-up photography enables 
children to learn much about this inter- 
esting animal (Primary, Intermediate). 
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Filmstrips for the 
Reading Readiness Program 


Picture Stories for Reading Readiness— 
Series 2 is a new series of filmstrips in 
color, just released by The Jam Handy 
Organization. 

This sequel to the first popular series 





by the same name consists of six film- 
strips for use in the primary grades. 
There are 83 lighted pictures, without 
captions, featuring the primary colors 
that are pleasing to children. 

One object of the series is to help the 
teacher to enrich the primary-grade read- 
ing readiness program. Another objec- 
tive is to promote the growth of interpre- 
tive skills in young children, and to de- 
velop the child’s ability to make infer- 
ences. The pictures improve ability to 
follow sequential action in picture stories. 
They also assist in developing oral ex- 
pression. 

The art treatment consists of color 
drawings. They are true-to-life situations. 

Individual filmstrips are “Making 
Christmas Cookies,” “An Airplane Trip,” 
“Fishing With Daddy,” “A Visit to the 
Dentist,” “Shopping for Groceries,” and 
“The New Baby.” 

The complete kit is priced at $17.95 
and the individual filmstrips at $3.50. 
The new filmstrips are available through 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan, 
and authorized Jam Handy dealers. 
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Jam Handy Catalog 
Class-Tested Filmstrips 


New instructional materials to help 
teachers have just been added in a new 
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catalog issue by The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization. The catalog describes 400 
class-tested filmstrips in both color and 
black and white. New kits for 1956 re- 
lease are described. 

The materials, including recordings 
which are provided with some of the film- 
strips, are listed by subject area, for easy 
reference. Curriculum areas include Read- 
ing Readiness, Primary Literature, Music, 
Health, Science, Social Studies, Nature 
Study, History, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Physics, Mathematics, Shop Training, and 
Safety. 

Many illustrations from key frames of 
the new filmstrips are shown. Prices are 
listed. 

Among the latest releases are Music 
Stories, in color, recent filmstrip award 
winners. These are accompanied by long- 
playing records. Narration is combined 
with selected musical themes on one side 
of the records and the reverse gives the 
full orchestral rendition of the composi- 
tions. In harmony with the nationality 
and theme of the music, each story is 
visualized. 

The new catalog is available from The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan, 
and from all authorized Jam Handy 
dealers. 
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Filmstrip Relates Story 
of Conquest of Yellow Fever 


Walter Reed and the Conquest of 
Yellow Fever, a 16-minute color sound 
filmstrip, is now available on free loan to 
junior and senior high schools through the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The filmstrip, containing 73 frames of 
art illustrations, was produced by Trans- 
film for Metropolitan’s Health Heroes 
series. A teacher’s discussion guide and 
script are distributed with the film. All the 
films in the series are also used for teacher 
education and training programs and for 
nurses’ training. 

The filmstrip covers the early career 
of Dr. Walter Reed and the events which 
led to his conquest of yellow fever. Prior 
to 1900, when Dr. Reed proved that the 
mosquito carried the dread disease, yellow 
fever killed as many as one fourth of a 
community’s population when it struck. 
The Panama Canal, whose construction 
had been seriously hampered because of 
yellow fever fatalities, was successfully 
completed when mosquitoes were routed 
from the area. 

Dr. Reed’s experiments took place in 
the year 1899 at Camp Lazear in the out- 
skirts of Havana, Cuba. With the help of 
human volunteers and following months 
of carefully controlled studies, Dr. Reed 
branded the female mosquito, Aedes 
Aegypti, the carrier of yellow fever. An 
all-out war against the mosquito and the 
subsequent development of yellow fever 
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vaccine closed another important chapter 
in man’s fight against diease. 
A-V 4 


Pointers on Producing 
Your School Publications 


The production of school publications is 
one of the most satisfying and rewarding 
activities of students especially those who 
are interested in writing or in the graphic 
arts as a career. 

A new series of filmstrips, Your School 
Publications, by The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, provides the basic information for 
publishing school newspapers and year- 
books. The series is for use in junior 
and senior high school English and jour- 
nalism classes. 

Consisting of six filmstrips in color, the 
series uses both photographic and car- 
toon treatment to provide fundamental 


School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 16) 


The Transpaque will project opaque or 
transparent materials up to 11” square— 
or 11” square segments of maps, blue- 
prints, drawings and similar materials. 





The Transpaque is unique, also, in hav- 
ing a complete selection of lenses in 
focal lengths from 4” to 40”, enabling 
the operator to obtain the right size image 
for any screen at any distance. This per- 
mits the Transpaque not only to meet 
present requirements, but also future 
needs as well. Tests made with the new 
unit show that it gives more lumens of 
light on the screen throughout the entire 
area of the image, both on opaque and 
transparency projection. 

Of interest to potential users is the 
fact that the Transpaque may be pur- 
chased for opaque, for transparency, or 
for table projection only; other compo- 
nents for other uses being added later as 
the need arises. Change from one form 
of projection to another is made quickly 
and easily, thanks to finely engineered 
and precisely fitted parts. 
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information clearly. The filmstrips are pre- 
pared with the assistance of teachers who 
themselves have for many years helped 
their students to produce attractive school 
publications. 

Five of the filmstrips give pointers on 
how a new school newspaper can be 
started, or how an existing publication 
may be improved. “Organizing A Staff,” 
“Finding Feature Material,” “Covering 
the News,” “Editing the Copy,” and 
“Planning the Layout” are the titles. The 
sixth filmstrip of the series is “Yearbook 
Planning and Production.” 

The complete series is priced at 
$32.70. Individual filmstrips are $5.95, 
The Jam Handy preview plan applies to 
this series. The new series may be ob- 
tained from The Jam Handy Organiza. 
tion, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 
11, Michigan, and from all authorized 
Jam Handy dealers. 
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Automatic Speaker Cord 
Rewind on Victor Projectors 


A new convenience feature for the 
Victor Animatograph Corporation’s J12, 
12-inch, wood cased 16mm _ projector 
speaker was announced. 

For Victor’s separately cased 16mm 
projector companion speaker, the Cordo- 
matic automatic speaker cord rewind is 
now available. The new governor con- 
trolled reel rewinds the speaker . cord 
smoothly and neatly in a matter of sec 
onds. It also increases cord life by 
eliminating snarling and knotting. 

Exact cord lengths from 5 to 50 feet 
can be drawn off the reel by the operator 
who sets up the projector and speaker 
and merely walks to the projector with 
the speaker cord in hand. After the show, 
the operator unplugs the speaker cord 
from the projector and it rewinds into 
the speaker case automatically. 

Containing 50 feet of speaker cord, 
the reel is available as an optional fac 
tory installed accessory or as a kit for 
field installation. 

List price of the Victor J12, 12” com- 
panion speaker with automatic rewind 
reel and 50’ cord is $104.50. 

List price of the Automatic Rewind 
Reel Kit with 50’ cord is $25.25 plus 
installation. 








An 
Tov 


an 
rev 








write Victor 
Davenport, 


For more information, 
Animatograph Corporation, 
Iowa. 
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New Film Rewind Equipment 
for 16mm Film Libraries 








A new machine that eliminates fatigue 
and increases output in the inspection- 
rewind operations of 16mm film libraries 
was announced by International Film 
Bureau, Inc., of Chicago. 

The outstanding feature of the machine 
js its complete control of film winding— 
both forward and reverse—by an ingeni- 
ous footpedal control leaving both hands 
free for careful inspection and quick re- 
pairs. Both reels operate synchronously, 
stopping instantly upon break of film or 
release of foot from pedal. The unit is in 
process of patent application. 

Speed of winding reel—forward or re- 
verse—can be controlled from virtual 
standstill to high speed by appropriate 
heel or toe pressure on the foot pedal. At 
any speed, operators of minimum train- 
ing and experience easily detect film 
damage spots, splice as needed, and con- 
tinue rewinding faster than heretofore 
possible. 

In preliminary testing and actual field 
work over the past 6 months it has heen 
estimated that output of a film inspector 
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using the Foster Rewind is increased 25% 
or more. 
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Pentron Tape Recorder 
Available in Cabinet 


The Pentron Emperor hi-fi recorder is 
now being supplied in a blonde rift oak 
wood cabinet by The Pentron Corp., 
Chicago tape recorder manufacturer. 
Previously, the Emperior was sold only 





in a portable luggage type case, but now 
the model will be available both ways. 
The separate “roving” tweeter speaker, 
which is included with the Emperor, will 
be contained in a matching oak wood 
baffle, designed to store in the recorder 
cabinet when not in use. 

All of the Emperor features will be 
included in this model, such as 3 speakers, 
10 watt push-pull amplifier, VU recording 
meter, etc. 
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Contributors to This Issue 


(Continued from page 6) 


Mother Mary Xavier, O.S.U., M.A. 

Mother Mary Xavier, now principal 
of St. Mary’s H.S., Cumberland, Mary- 
land, looks back on twenty-four years of 
teaching experience that touched on all 
levels from kindergarten to college. She 
holds an A.B. degree from Ursuline Col- 
lege, Louisville, Kentucky, and an M.A. 
from Creighton University, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, with major in English for both. 
A previous contributor to our columns, 
Mother has also published in the Catholic 
Educational Review, the Catholic School 
Journal, and Clearing House. 


John H. O'Neill, Ph.D. 


Doctor O’Neill, assistant professor of 
education at De Paul University, Chicago, 
is also consultant to industrial manage- 
ment and public and parochial schools. 
He has engaged in university teaching for 
six years, secondary school administration 
for five years, teaching elementary school 


(Continued on next page) 
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Grade | to 4 Requirement 


for effective visual 
math teaching 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each With 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. No. 2,655,737) 

* Time Teaching Clocks * Clock Dials 

* Magnetic Boards * Flannel Boards 

* Peg & Peg Boards * Jig Saw Puzzles 

* Ironing Boards * Stoves * Sinks 

* Refrigerators * Dutch Cabinets 

* Easels * Portable Black Boards 

* Black Board Erasers * Basket Bottoms 

* Colored Wood Beads * Window Poles 
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AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Films for rental on the Great 
Barrier Reef and its marine life; 
Australia’s unique animals and 
birds; life and customs of prim- 
itive aborigines. 


Free catalog on request 





YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and general 
for religious, educational and lay markets 
can help you. Write for free brochure We 
Can Publish Your Book, which describes our 
cooperative publishing plan. 
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Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from preceding page) 


for three years, and in industrial per- 
sonnel for two years. He is a product 
of Northwestern, De Paul, and Michigan 
Universities. 


Michael Joseph Laffan, Ed.D. 


Doctor Laffan has been teaching for 
over forty years in Catholic schools of 
New York, New England, and California. 
He holds memberships in many associa- 
tions. He is professor of education and 
librarian at St. Francis College, Bidde- 
ford, Maine. A graduate of Manhattan 
College, New York, and St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, he has an Ed.D. degree 
from New York University. His contribu- 
tions have appeared in many Catholic 
publications. 
Newman on Secular Knowledge. 
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St. Procopius College 
School Health Supplies 
Singer Sewing Machine Co.. 1s 
Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc 
Square Dance 
Stephen Lane Folger, Inc.. 
Strathmore Co., The. 45-48, 
Viewlex, Inc 
Vogel-Peterson Co 
Wagner, Joseph F., Inc.. 
Ward, C. E., Co 
Weber Costello Co 
Wilcox & Follett Co 
Wildermann, C.. Co 
Winston, John C., Co 
2 World Book Encyclopedia. . 
Wrigley, Wm., Jr., Co..... 


Index to Audio-Visual News 
A-V 1 Three Language Arts Films from 
A-V — 
A-V 3 Jam Handv Catalog of Class- 
Tested Filmstrips 
A-V 4 Filmstrip Relates. Story of Con- 
quest of Yellow Fever 
A-V 5 Pointers on Producing Your 
Schoo! Publications 


Index to Supplies and Equipment ei 
SS&E 1 an i Projector from 


SS&E 
SS&E 


SS&E 
SS&E 
SS&E 
SS&E 
SS&E 
SS&E 
16m Libr: 
SS&E 10 Pentron sue coer Available _ 
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Consult the INDEX TO ADVERTISERS or code number of product or service on which. 


you desire further information. 
mail this coupon. 


1 2:3 4:35:46 7.8.91 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 3 
45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 5 
67 68 69 70 71 72 73 


0 11 12 13 15 
2 33 34 35 36 37 
455 56 57 59 


Simply encircle the code number or numbers below ood | 


14 16 
38 
60 


1 
3 
6 


For more information on AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS encircle below: 


A-V 1, 


A-V 2; A-V 3, A-V 4, A-V5 


For more information on SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT encircle below: 


SS&E 1, 


Name.... 
(Please print) 


SS&E 2, SS&E3, SS&E 4, SS&E5, SSaE6, SS&E 7, SSRES8, © 
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